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We in America are prone to see some of our domestic 
dangers too darkly. We talk so much about juvenile delin- 
quency that we may come to think all boys and girls are 
bad. The cleverness of criminals is so played up that or- 
ganized crime seems to be more powerful than the law. 

While there is much to make us think that evil wins over 
good, a wider reading of history reveals that the footprints 
of goodness give evidence of progress and purpose. 

My old teacher Charles A. Beard, a great historian of 
Columbia University, when asked what lessons he had 
learned from history, said that he had learned four: First, 
although the mills of the gods grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceedingly small. Second, those whom the gods are about 
to destroy they first make mad. Third, when it gets dark 
enough you can see stars. Fourth, the bee fertilizes the 
flower that it robs. 

Ponder these four conclusions of the renowned historian: 
the slow but inevitable working of divine justice, the sui- 
cidal futility of anger, the emergence of stars in the night, 
and the fertilization of life through the stings of sacrifice. 
Do these not point to footprints which lead from pessimism 
to hope? 

Let’s be realistic in our view of good and evil. There is 
a popular Pollyanna preaching today which asserts that if 
we just think things are all right, so they will be. This makes 
religion too easy. 


From A Lift for Living, by Ralph W. Sockman, copyright, 1956, by Abingdon Press 


or Footprints 


. things too darkly. Let’s face the facts, but try to see allt 


by Ralph W. Sockman 


On the other hand, we can also fool ourselves by seein 


facts. And when we do, we discover what Paul leam 
“Where sin increased, grace abounded all the more” (RSV, 

One of the most fascinating departments of the Fede 
Bureau of Investigation is the one which contains the fag 
gerprints of criminals. It was organized primarily for tig, 
purpose of identifying men and women whose contem 
for our laws resulted in their arrest. Fingerprints were ® 
garded as a stigma. Now there is another department 
fingerprints in the offices of the F.B.I. These fingerprin 
represent thousands of honest citizens who voluntarily sul, 
mitted themselves to the process. In the event of death 
accident, they may be readily identified by their families 
friends. What began as a system for trailing evildoers‘ 
to protective measures for law-abiding people. 

So often evil has inspired the good to overcome it. Wit 
out ravishing fires we might never have improved the ¢ 
hand pump of our forefathers. 

The best way to overcome evil is to make goodness mo 
attractive. Evil is driven out as darkness is driven out, i 
evil is the absence of goodness as darkness is the absent 
of light. We cannot dispel darkness with a fan or a sword 
We turn on the light and the shadows flee. Likewise 
turn on our goodness and evil disappears. We can read 
for that switch right now, wherever we are. 
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Calvin Auditorium Report 

« Sufficient funds have been pledged to 
make possible the restoration of the Cal- 
yin Auditorium (Knox Chapel) in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. These gifts have 
come from churches and individuals in 
many lands. Various governmental 
bodies in Switzerland, as well as the 
people of Geneva, are contributing to 
the restoration. 

Approximately $145,000 has been 
pledged—one half from the American 
churches and one half from sources 
across the seas. The work has been car- 
ried forward under the auspices of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches and 
has the endorsement of our own General 
Assembly. 

Thus, this historic building in which 
John Calvin taught as many as one 
thousand of the young reformers, and in 
which John Knox preached to refugees, 
will be saved from ruin and made avail- 
able for church services and meetings. 
Itis hoped that in time the auditorium 
will house many of the historic treasures 
of the Reformed Churches. Several of- 
fces and a second floor conference room 
ae included in the plans. 

An additional fund of $25,000 is now 
being sought to make possible the fur- 
Phishing of the auditorium and offices. 
Chairs, a small organ, and other equip- 
ment necessary for worship will be 
needed. The committee hopes that many 
turches and individuals will wish to 
lure in this final step of furnishing the 
auditorium. 

"5 Checks should be mailed to Mr. Sam- 
igerprintel C. Slaymaker, American Treasurer 
arily Sty the Calvin Auditorium Restoration 
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death md, 1024 Marietta Avenue, Lancas- 

amilies t, Pennsylvania. 

doers" —HarrIsON Ray ANDERSON 
Fourth Presbyterian Church 

it. With Chicago, Illinois 
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» Loss to Roman Church 

ress mom The recent article “My Marriage and 
» out, fey Faith” [P. L., February 16, 1957] 
» absenaptused several favorable comments 
mg the people here. I enjoyed it, 


a sworn 
ewise Weing that Mr. Panko’s problems are 
“an read n among Roman Catholics who 


me into serious contact with Protes- 
tism. 
Ifound a different response than that 
James Landsdowne (P. L., March 16, 
7). For five years I served a pastor- 
in a Roman Catholic community, 
Mi during that time] received eighty- 
oni = [new members of which] sixteen 
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were from the Roman Church—[while 
our congregation] lost only one member 
to that church. No, I do not agree with 
[Mr. Landsdowne] that Presbyterian- 
ism is losing ground to the Roman 
Church. 


—CLINTON EDWARDS 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Post, Texas 


‘The Vanishing Farmer’ 

« As a worker for a farmers’ co-oper- 
ative and a Presbyterian, I have read 
the story of “The Vanishing Farmer” 
[P. L., March 16, 1957] with interest. 

It is a timely article. The plight of the 
country church merits considerable at- 
tention. I do feel, however, that Mr. 
Hoffman has passed a bit too lightly 
over the problems faced by these farm 
families who have left the land. 

For instance, after mentioning that 
almost two million American farmers 
have disappeared without a trace, he 
says that “From the national and inter- 
national standpoint, this development 
must be pronounced good.” The sole 
test, he applies, is that production has 
gone up while population has gone 
down. 

President Eisenhower said on Jan- 
uary 9, 1956, that “In America, agricul- 
ture is more than an industry; it is a way 
of life. Throughout our history, the fam- 
ily farm has given strength and vitality 
to our entire social order. We must keep 
it healthy and vigorous.” 

I agree with that, and so am disturbed 
when Mr. Hoffman writes that “The 
trouble is that emigrating farm families 
don’t empty the land systematically, a 
township at a time; if they did, an aban- 
doned church building would be a fiscal 
loss but not a human tragedy.” ,, 

It could well be a human tragedy 
as well. The Agricultural Statement 
adopted by the 168th General Assembly 
made that clear, did an excellent job of 
describing the reasons why so many 
farm families are in financial trouble, 
and put forth some sound remedies. 


—R. L. JOHANSEN 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Clearing House 

« The Presbyterian Church of Freeland, 
Pennsylvania, is offering curved church 
pews (seating capacity 150) and match- 
ing pulpit to any church which can 
transport them or pay shipping charges. 
Correspond with the Reverend William 
J. Spangler, minister, 625 Front Street, 
Freeland, Pennsylvania. 
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MEDITATION by John Park Lee 


The Post-Easter Slump 


Simon Peter said to them, “I am go- 
ing fishing.” They said to him, “We will 
go with you.” They went out and got 
into the boat; but that night they caught 
nothing. (John 21:3, RSV) 


H™ in the closing chapters of John’s 
Gospel we find a vivid account of 
the first post-Easter slump. Jesus, ap- 
pearing to his disciples, had changed 
their despair and fear into thrilling and 
tumultuous joy. They had seen him, 
touched him, eaten with him. And he 
had sent them on to Galilee to wait for 
him. He would have work for them, they 
thought. 

But they wait, and nothing happens. 
The thrill of Easter is gone. Nothing 
seems very bright. There is no sign of 
their Lord. And so Peter, the outspoken, 
impetuous one, shrugs his shoulders, 
turns to his friends, and says in what 
probably are exasperated tones, “I don’t 
know what you fellows are going to do. 
As for me, I’m going back to work.” 

It fits their mood. 

“We'll go with you,” they answer. 
And so they seek to overcome in the fa- 
miliar anodyne of work their feeling of 
being let down, of unhappiness, of un- 
fulfillment. But even work lets them 
down. There's no profit in it. 

Letting out and hauling in their nets 
until their arms and backs ache, they 
fish all night but they catch nothing. 
They are right in the middle of the first 
post-Easter slump. 

This experience is all too familiar to 
church men and women. We start to feel 
a pickup at Advent; we are inspired to 
exciting heights by Christmas; the glow 
of that season carries us into the heart of 
the church year; and before we know it, 
Lent with its special reminders of the 
debt we owe our Lord is upon us. And 
into Holy Week we go, led into it on 
Palm Sunday, reminded of’ our Lord’s 
Passion on every side every day, brought 
to his table on Maundy Thursday, filled 
with sorrow as we stand at the foot of 
the cross on Good Friday. And then, 
Easter bursts upon us with its radiance, 
its joy, its excitement, its assurance. 

“He has risen!” “Because I live, you 
will live also.” If we could only sustain, 
we think, that Easter radiance, its sure- 


4 


ness, its courage and confidence. 

But it never lasts. The music dies; the 
lights go out in the churches; the lilies 
droop. The world closes in on us. The 
post-Easter slump is on. And the church 
knows it is coming; jokes about it 
grimly, but never openly acknowledges 
it. Churchmen try to make the slump 
disappear by not mentioning it. It is 
treated as though somehow it were bad, 
and we were less than good because we 
experience it. 

But all men have this experience. 
C. S. Lewis has Screwtape in the famous 
Letters advising the junior tempter not 
to be puffed up because the human soul 
assigned to him is in the doldrums. 
Screwtape reminds his disciples that 
God has made men both creature and 
spirit. And that as creatures they are en- 
closed in time and space, are subject to 
change and hence to what is known as 
the “law of undulation.” Men have 
troughs of feeling when all seems sterile, 
dull, empty, when God seems to desert 
them and leave them alone. 

But God lets this happen to his chil- 
dren, Screwtape points out, because it is 
one of the ways they grow. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer in his Temptation 
says that the essence of being tempted 
is to feel utterly abandoned by God. 
Jesus had these moments of feeling let 
down. He knew all about the troughs 
described by Screwtape, and frequently 
had to withdraw to recuperate. In the 
garden and on the cross he knew the 
feeling of being totally abandoned. 

When we experience these moments 
of doubt and even despair, we must not 
feel guilty and berate ourselves. These 
“lows” come to all men. And we must 
not think there is an easy escape. Like 
Peter, many of us try to use work as a 
means of escape. But our work, too, is 
unproductive. We sit in front of our 
typewriters and no thoughts come. We 
make silly blunders and costly mistakes. 
Work has lost its joy. 

At times we are called upon to do 
what World War II servicemen de- 
scribed in the pungent phrase “sweat it 
out.” It developed, I think, on airbases 
to describe the feeling of the ground 
crew which has sent off its planes. The 
men have put the planes in shape; 








there’s nothing more they can do & 
change the course of events. And so they S 
sit and wait. They sweat it out. 

And so must we. There are periog 
when nothing seems right; nothing 
seems to work for us. Our friends seen 
dull, stupid, and even unfaithful. Ow 
worship seems an empty mockery; yw 
cannot feel the presence of God; we ar 
not even sure he exists or if he does tha 
he cares about us. Work, play, lov 
worship—all seem futile and unproft. 
able. We simply have to hold on, grim) 
determined to see life through, willing 
ourselves to believe despite our doubts 

We must accept such experiences x 
common to all men, as part of what i 
means to be at the same time a child ¢ 
God and a creature of the earth. Ther 
is one thing we can be sure of: Such pe 
riods pass. From the course of events 
following the disciples’ letdown, we ca 
be sure that what happened to those dis 
couraged, unhappy, despairing men wil 
happen to us: 

But just as day was breaking, Jesu 
stood on the beach. 

At the moment of Peter’s deepest deff, 
spair, he was summoned to his highes 
calling: “Feed my lambs.” To the elever 
disciples (according to Matthew an 
Mark), came the Great Commission tilly 
tell the whole world the good new 
which had come to them. 

And precisely when they must have 
felt that they could endure no more dis 
appointment came the marvelous assur 
ance of Christ’s continuing presence. 

This we know now. The troughs, thé 
moments of doubt, the fears, the dread 
the gloomy nights and overcast day 
will surely come and come again. We 
cannot force the clouds to lift; we cannol 
make ourselves believe; we cannot fore 
our fears to leave us. But we can hol 
on. We can sweat it out. Because W 
know that he who had to endure in th 
garden alone, before the Sanhedri 
Herod, Pilate, and screaming mob, 
said to us, “Lo, I am with you alway 
to the close of the age.” 

“ 

O Lord our God, . . . steer thout 
vessel of our life toward thyself, th 
tranquil Haven of all storm-tossed souk 
Show us the course wherein we shot 
go. Renew a willing spirit within us. 
thy Spirit curb our wayward senses, 0 
guide and enable us unto that which 
our true good, to keep thy laws, andi 
all our works evermore to rejoice int 
glorious and gladdening Presence. Fe 
thine is the glory and praise from allt 
saints forever and ever. Amen. 

—From Prayers of the Early Chute 
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To do the stories on Dr. Rodriguez 
ind Operation Bila’an, Associate Editor 
enry McCorkle traveled almost a thou- 
pest defind miles south of Manila using car, 
highest ane, jeep, outrigger canoe, and “plenty 
e elevetif shoe leather.” Henry expected to go 
ew aly horseback into Bila’an territory but 
ission tis told diplomatically that the horses 
xd NeWEere too small for him. The horse above 
longs to one of the young Bila’an 
mders mentioned in the article (that’s 
eof the young traders, too). 
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Robert P. Montgomery (above), who 
e Recovering the Springs of Glad- 
thou (page 12), is Presbyterian Univer- 
self, tho y Pastor at Princeton University. Mr. 
sed sousgmtgomery was reared in the United 
»e shoul@sbyterian Church, of which his 
idfather, John Knox Montgomery, 
a moderator. After being graduated 
i Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Montgomery was a chaplain in the 
for two years, After graduate 
lyat Union Theological Seminary in 
York, he became pastor of the 
Mbyterian church at Scarborough-on- 


ly Churcgfon, New York. 
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ary, no matter how great, can do as 

good a job for Christianity in any 
given country as a capable national in 
that country.” 

There used to be a time when this old 
mission proverb was scoffed at by mis- 
sionaries and nationals alike. 

But, as Christian people throughout 
the world are rapidly finding out, a lot 
of concepts have changed since the day 
some 150 years ago when the American 
foreign missions movement began. 

It is my firm conviction that the sec- 
ond 150 years of overseas mission enter- 
prises will be the greatest in Christian 
history precisely because of the old say- 
ing quoted above. The most important 


I THE long run, no foreign mission- 


mission areas in the world today—Brazil, 
Canada, Korea, India, the Philippines, 
the United States, and West Africa to 
mention several—have become signifi- 
cant because of the strength of national 
leadership. 

One of these areas—the Philippines— 
is today facing a difficult future. The 
tragic death of the Republic’s most in- 
fluential single figure—Ramon Magsay- 
say—will have consequences that no one 
can foretell even now. The fact that the 
new president, Carlos P. Garcia, is a 
graduate of Presbyterian-founded Silli- 
man University may be a positive factor. 

The witness that the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines will bear in 
national and religious life these next few 


Report from the 


years is going to be of vital importance 
to the young country. With a constity. 
ency of some 300,000 which include 
former Presbyterians, Congregational. 
ists, members of the Disciples of Chriy 
and Evangelical United Brethrep 
Churches, and some Methodists, the 
United Church is the major Protestant 
member of the Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches. On the following 
pages are stories about a United Church 
bishop and a man he unknowingly per 
suaded to tackle one of the world; 
toughest mission assignments. In me 
like Bishop Proculo A. Rodriguez and 
the Reverend Lorenzo Genotiva and in 
their families rests the strength of ow 
world mission wherever it may be. 


PHILIPPINES 


Text and photographs by Henry L. McCorke 


In the Philippines, the Protestant church must go to the people. ‘Here a rural pastor preaches to one of his congregations, 
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FRONTIER 
BISHOP 


The most beloved churchman in the 
country likes to work with his 
hands as well as his heart 


It was a typical, hot day in the southern Philippines. A 
group of young people had arrived late for supper at a min- 
isters institute. 

As the weary young people settled around tables, a short 
gray-haired man dressed in sneakers, khaki pants, and a 
T-shirt began carrying trays of food to the latecomers. “We 
hardly noticed him,” recalls one of the young students. “I 
thought he was some local helper and just barely grunted 
‘hello’ to him. And was I surprised later when he was intro- 
duced as the Bishop of Mindanao.” 

This was in 1950. The young man, Eliezar Mapanao, is 
a promising minister in the United Church. And he is also 
the son-in-law of the man he almost snubbed, Dr. Proculo 
A. Rodriguez, Chairman of the General Assembly of the 
Philippine’s major Protestant church. 

“Bishop Rodriguez is a grand gentleman,” an elder from 
Manila says, “but he will sleep in the mud if it will help the 
church.” In more than thirty-five vears of service to Protes- 
tant Christianity Proculo Rodriguez has slept on mud, dust, 
bamboo floors, and narrow hammocks. But that’s his way of 
living the fact that the church must know the people by 
going to the people if it is to command their loyalty. 

As one of the four bishops of the nine-year-old United 
Whurch, Dr. Rodriguez supervises the activities of some 260 

}eongregations scattered on the Philippines “frontierland”— 
e rugged southern island of Mindanao. A bit larger in size 
han the State of Indiana, Mindanao is today being settled 
by thousands of homesteaders from Luzon and the Vi- 
Mayans. In this fluid mission situation, experience and en- 
ergy are essential particularly to a minority group. And 
oculo Rodriguez, youth leader, evangelist, literacy expert, 
Seminary professor, rural educator, and ecumenical states- 
Man, has plenty of both. Although he is in his early sixties, 
expects to spend six months on the road this year. 

It’s hard to believe that Proculo Rodriguez was not al- 
Ways Protestant. But he was reared as a devout Roman 
Catholic in the northern Mindanao town of Surigao. Or- 
phaned before he was ten, he was encouraged bv his uncle 
f continue schooling. This he did, working at numerous 
odd jobs to put himself through public high school on Cebu 
Bland and, later, through college and seminary. 

When the young man first went to Cebu he was told by 
&cousin to board at a small dormitory run by Dr. George 
Dunlap, a Presbyterian missionary. Proculo was extremely 
Mspicious at first, but decided to stay. “I was careful I did 

get trapped into this new religion,” 

*I was also impressed by Dr. Dunlap’s tremendous pa- 
Bence. One day a large, new church bell was delivered by 

fart to Dr. Dunlap. A group of boys helped take the 

vy bell off the cart, but they panicked before the bell 
ached the ground. Part of the rim fell on one of Dr. Dun- 

Ds feet. The pain must have been terrible, but instead 

‘All right boys,” and 


he savs. 


cursing or bawling us out, he said, 
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Waiting for a plane ride to his new home in Davao, Bishop 
Rodriguez tightens rope on chickens given himself and wife. 


limped quietly away. I wanted to trace the source of this 
power, so I began to attend Bible classes.” Proculo a few 
months later became Surigao’s first Protestant. 

A couple of weeks before he was to be graduated from 
Silliman, Proculo Rodriguez decided to enter the ministry. 
But it took him eight years to finish seminary. Most of the 
in-between time was spent in northern Mindanao assisting 
a young missionary named Frank Laubach. 

As a field worker-evangelist and later as a literacy expert 
with Laubach, Dr. Rodriguez helped found congregations 
and helped make them self-supporting. “We learned the 
idea of stewardship early because we had to,” he says. 

One week in the early ‘twenties a cholera epidemic 
threatened to engulf northern Mindanao. Dr. Laubach 
called Dr. Rodriguez and a group of young people together. 
“We've got to ask the health inspector immediately what 
we can do to help,” the missionary said. 

“We were considerably surprised to hear this,” Dr. Rodri- 
guez says. “We thought we just had to preach. But we went 
to the health officer, and he put us to work. And it was 
dirty work, too. But it taught me that the pastor must be 
more than a preacher.” Dr. Rodriguez has served for twenty 
years as a rural leader and professor of practical theology 
at Silliman. And he was a rural evangelist in guerilla terri- 
tory during World War II. 

Last vear Dr. Rodriguez resigned his post at Silliman to 
devote even more time to his constituency. From his new 
base at Davao, Mindanao’s capital city, he will attend ecu- 
menical meetings like the one at Prapat (see news), help 
plan the future of the United Church, and spend happy 
hours with the farmers of Mindanao, talking with them 
about the power of Christianity in their lives. 
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Lorenzo Genotiva (foreground) and colleagues begin trip on motor-driven outrigger canoe. Families and guests at the Lm 
station say good-bye. Buildings (from left) include two storage and guest houses, the clinic, and combined manse and chapel. 


OPERATION BILA’AN 


Where the church and paganism meet head-on in a new encounter 


“Will you please change this into 
single peso notes?” The bronzed, boy- 
ish-looking man with the yellowing pith 
helmet waited calmly. The Chinese mer- 
chant counted out twenty bills for him, 
then watched quizzically as the lean 
fellow with the friendly face and the 
bright teeth walked toward two smallish 
boys who stood silent in the dusty store. 

‘Here we are,” the young man said. 
In a dialect alien to the merchant, the 
helmeted man with the money talked to 
the boys as he divided the peso notes 
one by one into two equal piles. After 
the counting was completed the boys 
poc keted the bills 

The merchant couldn’t contain him 


self. “You must be a very good man,” he 
told the young Filipino. “Why don’t you 
cheat the Bila’an. Everybody else does.” 

What the young man said in return 
isn’t important to this story. What he did 
is. For brilliant twenty-eight-year-old 
Lorenzo Genotiva (pronounced Heno- 
tiva) this was but another simple act of 
Christian concern in a classic Christian 
setting. 

The two boys—both in their early 
teens—were acting as chief traders for a 
group of primitive tribespeople called 
“the Bila’an.” The boys were chosen by 
their elders because they had been to 
grade school and knew how to count. 
Lorenzo had been asked to go along be- 


cause his banca (outrigger canoe) had 
a motor and could quickly take the 
abaca (raw hemp) to market. But more 
important, Lorenzo had been asked to 
go along because he was a Christian 
missionary and could be trusted. 

The Reverend Lorenzo Genotiva, a 
honor student at Silliman University and 
the Silliman School of Theology, and 
his talented wife, Esther, twenty-four, 
who was alsg graduated with honor 
from both schools, have dedicated thei 
lives to the bringing of Christianity 
the Bila’an, who have been pagans i 
the Philippines for more than 2,000) 
years, The Genotivas came to live nea 
the Bila’an less than three years ago, but 
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the'r courage and their faith have al- 
ready bridged centuries in the long 
search of man for his Creator. 

The origin of the Bila’an people is, of 
course, obscure. It is said that they are 
of ancient Indonesian stock, and emi- 
gated to the southernmost part of the 
isand of Mindanao a century or two be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

They are a lean, short, square-jawed 
people—shy and uncommunicative. 
Some would call them rural, rugged in- 
dividualists. For centuries they have been 
semi-nomadic, moving about the jungle- 
encrusted mountains and tree-glutted 
gilleys of Mindanao, burning off and 
planting as they went. Great areas of 
land in Cotabato Province, where most 
of the some 15,000 Bila’an live, have 
been reduced to barren ridges by this 
destructive process. 

The plight of the Bila’an today is that 
of many primitive peoples throughout 
the world. Surrounded by superstition 
and sickness, they have been exploited 
mercilessly and driven deeper into them- 
selves and their mountain fastnesses. 

The Mohammedan Moros of Minda- 
no have appropriated most of their 
good shoreline land and whatever coco- 
nut farms they have been able to start. 
The Visayans from the middle Philip- 
pine Islands have come down into 
Southern Mindanao as frontier settlers 
and have taken over much of the land 
between shore and mountains. Almost 
completely illiterate, the Bila’an are still 


the Lm : 
| chapel being used today as slaves and inden- 
tured servants in some parts of Minda- 

nao. 
The United Church of Christ first 


looked into this situation after World 
War II, when a retired serviceman who 
had married into the Bila’an called it to 
their attention. A United Church mis- 
sions leader, Leonardo G. Dia, and a 
small group of churchmen made the first 
oe) had formal church visit to the tribe in 1946. 


ake the 


As a result of this visit the serviceman, 


ut more Mr. Policarpo Millona, and some 300 of 
sked tof the tribespeople decided to become 
‘hristian f Christians: Later annual visits by evan- 
gelistic and medical teams culminated 
tiva, anf in the sending of the Genotivas and a 
sity and f tained nurse, Miss Socorro Ayala, to 
sy, and § st up permanent residency. 
ty-four,§ = “We arrived in Bila’an territory at the 
honors # height of the rainy season in ’54,” Esther 
od thei § Genotiva recalls. “We practically 
inity to “&mped out for the first few months 
gans in § Until we built our first permanent struc- 
9.000 § ture, It was chilly, and the south wind 
ve neat 


go, but 
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roared at us every day. I guess I wasn’t 
too happy, but one rainy night Lorenzo 
and I heard some of the Bila’an singing 
bits of hymns they had picked up. When 
heard this and realized what it 
meant, we were grateful for our bless- 
ings.” 

The job that the three young people 
faced was stupendous. They were to 
build a mission station on the shores of 
Sarangani Bay and minister to a group 
of people, most of whom lived from ten 
to thirty miles away in mountainous 
jungle hideouts. Mr. Millona and three 
evangelists trained by previous visiting 
teams were available to help teach the 
youthful trio the language and customs. 
Two congregations totalling some 400 
had been organized but were not meet- 
ing regularly. 

The most important Bila’an settle- 
ment was a village called Suyan. To 
reach this mountain community, Lo- 
renzo had to ride some eight hours on 
horseback and ford the Lun River any- 
where from fifty to seventy times de- 
pending on the season. He called his 
first horse the “Lun Ranger.” 

In Suyan, Lorenzo found a group of 
converts and a good amount of plain 
animism. “Most of the people chewed 
betel nut and filed their teeth. Some of 
them were immediately afraid of me be- 
cause I wore a hat. I have seen Bila’an 
run away frightened stiff when they see 
a shoeprint in the earth. They don’t like 
to give their names because the crow, 
which they do not like, calls out his 
when he talks. (The Bila’an name for 
crow is wak.) Esther is never called by 
name because people respect her. She is 
always either ‘the wife of the pastor’ or 
‘the mother of Emma and Willi’ (the 
Genotivas’ two children, aged two years, 
and five months, respectively) .” 

Graduate Nurse Socorro Ayala, who 
gave up a good position at Silliman Uni- 
versity Hospital to join the Genotivas at 
Lun, says “Mothers don’t ask for my 
services at the birth of their children. 
They're afraid of instruments. They'd 
just as soon have their children with 
midwives and then bring the babies to 
me if something’s wrong.” 

One night Miss Ayala and the Geno- 
tivas had a special surprise guest. A 


we 


group of men brought in one of their 
number who had been wounded by a 
double-barbed, harpoon-like Bila’an ar- 
row. Working by oil lantern (the mis- 
sion has no electricity, refrigeration, 


running water, or inside toilets), So- 


Evangelist Juan Mikoy reads quote from sermon he has prepared. Nursing mother 
(left) sits in front of “open end” chapel recently built by Bila’an congregation. 
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Mission Nurse Miss Socorro Ayala gets 
ready to inoculate Bila’an tribesman. 
The clinie usually handles from ten 
to thirty cases a day in dry season. 





Esther Genotiva, wife of mission pastor, 
answers question about sermon material 
from Bila’an evangelist. Bila’an speaks 
two languages; the Genotivas, four each. 





































OPERATION 
BILA’AN 


(CONTINUED) 


corro made a neat incision in the man’s 
side and drew the arrowhead. 

“What would you have done if the 
nurse had not been here?” Lorenzo 
asked one of the tribe. “We would have 
let the flesh rot and then pulled it out,” 
he was told. 

Pastor Genotiva first heard about the 
Bila’an from his father, Tranquilino, a 
first-generation Christian who was a 
farmer on the Visayan island of Samar 
when Lorenzo was born. The senior 
Genotiva had been to a _ conference 
where he had heard Dr. Dia talk about 
his visit to the tribe. 

Lorenzo went to Silliman University, 
the famed Presbyterian-founded school, 
in the fall of 1950. “And at my first 
prayer meeting there, what should I see 
but slides on the Bila’an.” In 1950 the 
Silliman church budget included an 
item for Bila’an work. 

Three years later Dr. Proculo Rodri- 
guez, then a Silliman professor as well 
as Bishop of Mindanao, spoke about the 
Bila’an in chapel. In 1954, he spoke 
again about the subject. 

“I still remember the exact spot I sat 
in that day,” Lorenzo says. “Dr. Rodri- 
guez told the student body that the 
United Church had decided to put full- 
time workers in that area. He told us 
that the church must send her very best 
products to this undeveloped field. That 
night my close friend, Bienvenido Ju- 
nasa (now a missionary in Hawaii), and 
I wrote to our girl friends about this op- 
portunity. Esther, who was then doing 
mission work in Samar, wrote back that 
if this was God’s will for me, it was for 
her, too.” 

The Genotivas were married on May 
1, 1954. Eight days later they were 
commissioned as the world’s first mis- 
sionaries to the Bila’an. And on July 13, 
they landed on the wind-swept shores 
of eastern Sarangani Bay. 

Today, the Bila’an mission, despite its 
deceptive simplicity, is a going concern. 
Three new buildings have been erected 
—a clinic, a guest house, and a pastor's 
house with chapel underneath. More 
small but sturdy buildings are already 
in the works. The number of organized 
congregations has grown from two to 
five and the Christian community has 
more than doubled to almost a thou- 
sand. Mr. Millona and the three original 
evangelists have been joined by three 
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new colleagues, Four new church build- 
ings have been erected, and five preach- 
ing points are now operating. 

With the help of Mr. Millona and 
other churchmen, the language has been 
reduced to writing. A first primer and 
hymnal are now being used, and a new 
worship book with prayers, hymns, and 
orders of service is now being printed. 

Educationally, the Bila’an are prov- 
ing to be highly intelligent and capable 
people once they are freed from their 
fears. They learn to write easily and 
are especially good in arithmetic. Most 
of the children in the area’s three gov- 
ernment primary schools are Bila’an. 
Literacy classes run by the mission and 
the government are almost 100 per cent 
Bila’an even though all local Filipinos 
are invited to attend. The top athletes 
at the most recent district track and field 
meet were all Bila’an boys. And this 
year nineteen Bila’an children are fin- 
ishing sixth grade. In the whole history 
of the tribe, only one boy has ever grad- 
uated from sixth grade. 

Although this progress is almost mi- 
raculous, it creates new problems. The 
Moro and Visayan people who have 
used the Bila’an for so many years are 
extremely sensitive to this new surge 
of independence. “They are beginning 
to realize that the future leadership of 
this whole area may very well be 
Bila’an,” says Lorenzo. The Bila’an chil- 
dren still have to sit by themselves in 
school classrooms. The Moro and Vis- 
ayan youngsters are warned by their 
parents not to mix with the Bila’an. 
There is even a separate P.T.A. for 
Bila’an. 

The nineteen primary graduates will 
have a difficult time furthering their 
education. There are no public high 
schools in the whole southern part of 
their province. The nearest Christian 
high school is a couple of days away 
at Midsayap. The cost of this kind of 
education would run about $200 a year, 
more than double the annual cash in- 
come of the average Bila’an family. 
“Our only hope,” says Lorenzo, “is that 
some friends in Midsayap will take a 
youngster or two as helpers so they can 
work their way through.” 

Economically, the Bila’an will soon 
double their annual cash income of close 
to a hundred dollars per family. They 
are planting more corn and abaca and 
have even started coffee in the upland 
regions. And many of them have be- 
come convinced that the ground they 
are now using will, with proper care, 
last them for decades rather than a 
couple of seasons. 


By marketing many of their crops 
gether and by withstanding the phg 
offers of sharp-talking traders, § 
Bila’an are getting more for their m 
than ever before. Although Lore 
Genotiva does not transact their } 
ness for them, he supplies storage 
at the mission for crops, helps ship » 
duce by boat to Dadiangas, the 
business center at the head of the} 
and acts as an interested party whe 
business is being done. 

As a natural stopping place betw 
Bila’an territory and the outside wor 
the mission station at Lun is a fai 
active place. The normal compleme 
of the tiny outpost is nine, counting th 
Genotiva family, Miss Ayala, and the 
helpers. But scarcely a day goes 
without at least twenty people pre 
for one or two meals. Add to this ¢lin 
patients and you have a logistics pwh 
lem that would stump even the m 
organized U.S. housewife with the mo 
modern kitchen. But Esther Genotiy 
who broke into missions work by mu 
ning seven widely-scattered rural om 
gregations in Samar, produces food fa 
all and still has time to check serm 
material, educate a group of child 
who are living at the mission, and 0 
casionally supervise the building of 
church. 

In the Orient, most people are give 
colloquial names by friends and « 
quaintances. In the Sarangani Bay are 
Lorenzo Genotiva is called by may 
“The Tiger,” because of his calm 
firm defense of Bila’an rights. But é 
spite this, hardly a day goes by wit 
some friction. An upland Bila’an decide 
to become a Christian but wonders wh 
to do with his two wives. Young Bila‘ 
are having trouble with their parent 
because the parents refuse to take li 
eracy lessons. “We didn’t do that k 
season,” the parents say. An old Bila’ 
is mad at Lorenzo because the trib 
lieutenants seek out Lorenzo first for a¢ 
vice. Once a group of upset Bila’an to 
down a newly built guest house neart 
mission. But through it all, the you 
missionaries have worked calmly, pry 
ing about each new move and discus 
ing it with the Bila’an evangelists 
the elders of the various congregation 

How long will it take to evangeli2 
the Bila’an? How long will it take " 
evangelize the world? Or the other sti 
pagan tribes in the Philippines? 
Genotivas are not worried. When ¥ 
ask them about the future they are 4 
to say, “Do you know what some of oul 
church young people are doing? They’ 
using toothpaste instead of betel nul 
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Bishop Rodriguez (right) greets veteran Dr. Rodriguez (on horse at right) says farewell word to Bila’an congregation. 
Bila’an evangelist Policarpo Millona. Trip to church from mission station took more than two hours of steady riding. 
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“To the Reformers, 


Recovering 


the doctrine of justification by faith 


was not just a part of the gospel, 


“For goodness sake, Mrs. Scobie, 
don’t imagine that you—or I—know a 
thing about God’s mercy.” 

(Excerpt from Graham Greene’s The 
Heart of the Matter) 


HOSE lines are part of the closing 
UTP conversation between the parish 
priest and a woman whose hus- 
band has just committed suicide. The 
novel is the story of a man torn by his 
love for his wife and his affection for 
a young widow. He recognizes that he 
is a source of much unhappiness to each 
woman. He finally commits suicide to 
save them from himself. His wife pro- 
tests to the priest, not without some ap- 
parent satisfaction, that there is no use 
even praying for her husband. She be- 
lieved his act of suicide must certainly 
have damned him. 
The priest replies, “For goodness sake 
. don’t imagine that you—or I—know 
a thing about God’s mercy.” 


God’s merey— 
the Reformation issue 

Luther and Calvin were certain they 
did know something about God’s mercy. 
Their struggle was for a more faithful 
witness to the mercy of God by the 
church. They knew that the “heart of 
the Christian message” is God’s revela- 
tion of his mercy. This understanding 
is expressed in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. How central it was to them 
is evident in the following quotations. 

Calvin in a sermon says: “The Papists 
will say we are justified by faith. But 


by faith alone? No. On this point we 
give battle, and this is the chief article 
on which we differ from them.” 

So also Luther, when in the Schmal- 


cald Articles he states: “We cannot in 
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but the gospel itself. 





any wise depart from this article [justi- 
fication by faith] or yield it up, though 
heaven and earth and all perishable 
things should fall; on this article stands 
firm and fast all that in teaching or in 
life we have against the pope, devil, and 
world.” 

We, their heirs, have often been 
cheated out of our inheritance. The 
tragic misunderstanding of contempo- 
rary Protestantism is due, above all else, 
to the fact that what was basic to the 
Reformers has in many cases been with- 
held from their heirs. To the Reformers 
this doctrine was not just a part of the 
gospel, but the gospel itself. Therefore, 
to have missed hearing the meaning of 
this doctrine is to remain a stranger to 
the good news. 


The prelude to mercy 

A predicament is clearly set before 
us in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
doctrine of justification by faith answers 
that predicament. Our Lord explains 
God’s interpretation of his command- 
ments in that sermon. He reveals that 
adultery and murder, to take two ex- 
amples, are not defined by God in the 
same way they are explained by man. 
Adultery, in God’s sight, is “lust in the 
heart,” even though such lust is never 
translated into a concrete act. Murder, 
Jesus says, is hatred in one’s heart for 
one’s neighbor, even if such hatred 
never becomes an act of killing. And 
“neighbor” includes one’s enemies (Luke 
6:35). 

Peter felt himself to be lost. Such a 
searching explanation of God's will 
caused him to cry out, in effect: “De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man. My 
conscience charges me with adultery 
and murder in the face of what you have 
said.” 


What of us, in the searching lig 
of such a cross-examination? Must 
not confess with Albert Schweitz 
“The good conscience is an inventi 
of the devil”? 

Have we never been guilty of murde 
and adultery—either awake or asleep (i 
dreams)? And if we avoid the temp 
how shall we stand before God lade 
with the guilt of a bad conscience? 


a.lCcC 
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“Thou holy devil’’* 

The devil usually wears a pious di 
guise. “Thou holy devil, thou wilt 1 
me a saint,” Luther exclaimed when ki 
recognized that fact. We may resist th 
temptation to claim we have a god 
conscience. We are then approached by 
the devil in his most deceptive mask. 
advocates this solution to our troub 
conscience: “You know now what God! 
will really means. Therefore, purg 
yourself of lust and hatred. Then y 
can come before God with a good om 
science.” 

This stroke of demonic genius } 
won to his cause millions of convert 
within and without the church. Mari 
Luther, inspired by the only One whoi 
a match for the devil—the indwelling 
Christ, recognized who spoke from b 
hind this religious mask. He answeret 
this apparently good and _praiseworth 
advice, in effect, as follows: “You té 
me to strive to become good and hoh 
so that then I can stand before G0 
in the confidence of a good conscience 
You know that such advice taken set 
ously leads everyone further and fut 
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the word devil is outmoded, he may 
stitute the word demonic or any other wo 
he wishes. The important thing is to unde 
stand that some diabolical power is # 
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Lathe Springs of Gladness 


Therefore, to have missed 





hearing the meaning of this doctrine 
is to remain a stranger 
to the good news” 


by Robert P. Montgomery 


ring ligi ther from the living God. You counsel but went beyond them to what Luther write: “It would be well indeed for us 
Must wi me to do what no man can do—change_ called “the clearest gospel of all—the if we could only learn and take well to 
‘hweiteel what he is, in his own strength. You Epistle to the Romans.” There she dis- heart how Christ says and testifies with 
inventiagl tempt me to despair.” covered that God’s mercy is available his own mouth that it is against his will 

Luther’s profound discovery has often not after the conscience is free from and hurts him when any Christian’s 
of murda been lost or distorted. The result has guilt, but before it is. Indeed, what heart is sad and feartul.” 
asleep (iq been disastrous. The devil, wearing the _ lifted her guilt was becoming aware of 
- tempte amouflage of piety, has infiltrated our _ the fact that God loved her, guilt and all! Recovering the springs of gladness 
‘od lade churches with more than a few neurotics She had read in the Gospels that Generations have died of spiritual 
and hypocrites. Such captive churches “greater love has no man than this, that thirst because they never found the 
create neurotics because the earnest at- a man lay down his life for his friends” “springs of gladness.” Dr. Robin William 
tempt to purge oneself of lust and (RSV). Her honesty, however, forbade Dale, a leading Congregationalist, once 
ious dis hatred only lodges these motives deeper her thinking herself God’s friend. What said of another churchman of England, 
vilt mak 2 the heart. Such attempts increase the _ filled her with new hope was the discov- “The absence of joy in his religious life 
sense of guilt. Psychiatry provides a_ ery that God loves his enemies. This she _ was only the inevitable effect of his con- 
resist tu Wealth of depressing evidence of this learned from the Epistles (Romans 5:6- ception of God’s method of saving men; 
» a goo fact. Or the result is hypocrisy. If we are 11). That disclosure caused her to se- in parting with the Lutheran truth con- 
ached bg Mavinced that we must have a clear cede from the children of Adam. Their cerning justification, he parted with the 
mask. Hag mnscience to have God’s friendship, our —_ guilt makes them hide from God in their springs of gladness.” We shall drink 
trouble "ar of his condemnation leads us to gardens of fear, despair, and self-pity. once again the stimulating waters of 
hat God @tionalize our lust and hatred till we She joined the apostolic succession of gladness only if we recover the meaning 
e. purgy cmvince ourselves we are free from those in every generation who have of the doctrine of justification. Our 
Then ye uch motivations. Either way, it is a stood boldly in God’s presence. Their evangelistic methods and messages will 
‘ood cm "story for the powers of evil. Guilt boldness has its source, not in anything leave this generation with parched 
‘ makes us hide from God. Self-righteous- they have done, but in accepting what throats unless the vitality and persua- 
snius hag’ breeds hostility between man and God has done. r siveness of the evangelist enters him 
conver ™- This spectacle effectively prevents Paul, recovered by Luther, taught her because he has drunk from this spring. 
,. Marti ™’ny of those outside the church from what God had done. He freely forgives We are all evangelists. But the crucial 
desiring to become involved in “this us for what we have done (II Corin- question is “for whom?” 
Christianity business.” thians 5:19). The Adam in her quit 

hiding. Her conscience ceased making The return to religion 

‘Better lost than found” her a coward. It was not a good con- The “return to religion” in our midst 


ience? 


when he 





ne whoi 
idwelling 
from 


answetel 
seworthigy 4 brilliant woman, who was recently science that brought her out of hiding, is partly due to a deeper sense of guilt. 
“You tt tnverted to Christ, upon recognition but a forgiven one. Hence, the devil is having a harder time 
and bs this satanic pretense exclaimed, “It You and I can avoid becoming either convincing us our conscience is clear. 


‘ore Gok isbetter to be lost than found!” neurotic or hypocritical. We can escape But he is not discouraged. This defeat 
neclael It is better to be lost with the worldly such a plight if this word concerning is offset by his continued effectiveness 
ken set than to find oneself becoming religious what God has done drowns out the in the disguise Luther unmasked. The 
and fut inthis way. This kind of religion is only words our conscience uses in reminding religion to which many of the refugees 

pious paganism. Such an illumination — us of what we are. from rationalism are returning is still in- 


who thisligme to her because she understood for We must cease letting our conscience spired by that satanic seduction. 

may subg e first time that God in Christ has al- be our guide as to how matters stand The devil, too, can fill his advocates 
ther wolgitady provided the solution to the pre- between God and ourselves. It was be- _ with great vitality and power. They can 
to undeHdieament which God in Christ had ex- cause God’s word overruled the verdict sincerely proclaim his message without 


ver IS "Bosed. She didn’t stop with the Gospels of his conscience that Luther could (Continued on page 30) 
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Richard Tuttle believes that the church must sometimes 
stand opposed to the community where the will of God is 
involved. “But men who have’ families to support usually 
are reluctant to become martyrs.” Mr. Tuttle is a banker. 


Manufacturer Louis Hamburger, a convert from Judaism, 
believes the church must be patient with new members. 
“Time elapses between becoming a Christian and develop- 
ing truly Christian attitudes. We must allow for this.” 








Ruling 


Measure 


The session at North Avenue 
Rochelle, New York, is among 


a three-year course of in-service 


Text by James W. Horrman 


This year elders, deacons, and trustees in Presbyterian 
churches, both U.S.A. and United, will begin a three-year 
course of study. This officer training program will mean 
evening school for most of the men and women on the 
governing boards of our congregations. The books these 
students will carry to class will be the Bible, the Constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, Presbyterian Law for the 
Local Church, and pamphlets produced specifically for 
this course of study. The Board of Christian Education, 
which developed the training program, recommends a mini- 
mum of nine class-sessions a year, at least one hour—pref- 
erably two—in length. 

Explaining the purpose of the course, the Board of Chiris- 
tian Education pointed out that “to a great extent, what 
happens in and through the church depends upon how 
seriously the officers take their positions, how well they 
understand the meaning of the church, and how well 
equipped they are to function as leaders.” Through 1959, 
the topics to be studied are: “The Nature of the Church” 
(1957), “The Order of the Church” (1958), and “The Nur- 
ture of the Church” (1959). 

One of the first churches in the country to inaugurate 
the program was North Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
Rochelle, New York. Earlier this spring the sixteen elders 
on the session, and minister Dan Thomas, gathered around 
a long table and opened their first class. The elders repre- 
sented a wide range of backgrounds: One was a stock- 
broker, one a composer of music for television shows, 
another a housewife, another a radar engineer; one was an 
ex-Jew, another was a Christian Scientist. Pastor Thomas 
told the elders that this would not be the sort of “course” 
in which they would memorize neat definitions to parrot 
back to a teacher. “In the Protestant tradition,” he reminded 
them, “no one can speak ex cathedra and say, ‘Here are the 
answers to the questions.’ More important than any cot 
clusions we may reach is the work of thinking together.” 

The elders went to work on the initial theme, “The Na 
ture of the Church,” by asking what people thought they 


Mrs. Lyle Olson searches for a New Testament reference. 
The only woman on the session at present, Mrs. Olson 
believes that “the church isn’t alive unless it carries out 
its convictions on social issues confronting it at present.” 
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Elders 
Their Job 


Presbyterian Church, New 
first in the country to begin 


training for its church officers 


Photographs by Cart G. KarscH 


were joining when they united with the church. Why did 
they join in the first place? 

“Because some church member brought them in,” 
man suggested, adding, “They don’t necessarily know what 
they're doing.” 

“Because it’s the respectable thing to do in some neigh- 
borhoods,” another offered. “It’s good for business and 
social standing.” 

One elder believed that every new member has some 
personal problem that he expects religion to solve for him. 

“A good many of us,” another pointed out, “are in the 
church today because we grew up in it. I don’t think we 
ought to strain to find selfish motives in others who are 
joining in adult life.” 

The man next to him nodded vigorously. “I believe when 
aperson joins the church it means that he has been touched 
by God in some degree—” 

“Like being tapped for a fraternity?” 

“Well, there is the old doctrine of election. Anyway, 
whether the original impulse develops into anything worth- 
while depends on us who are supposed to know what the 
church is.” 

“I agree,” piped up a man at the end of the table. “It 
doesn’t matter why they join. What matters is what we 
teach “em after they're in.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the lady on the board. “If we 
new their motives in joining the church, we'd know better 
how to approach them in our teaching.” 

But looking into people’s motives is a tricky business, 
the preceding speaker felt. “You can’t tell a prospective 
member he’s just seeking social respectability, therefore 
we won't let him in. How can we tell how much of a Chris- 


one 


tian someone is?” 

“Is there such a thing as a partial Christian? You are 
#® you aren’t,” another declared. 

“Well, is a baptized baby a Christian? He doesn’t know 
athing about the nature of the church, or have any motives 
at all.” 


(Chain store executive Lucas Boeve provided a provoca- 
live analogy when he compared the theological term 
‘econciliation” with the experience of a husband and 
vife who “love each other, but quarrel; then make up.” 
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The Reverend Dan C. Thomas attended a seminar for pas- 
tors preparing to guide church-officer training course. 
He will also lead classes with deacons. In.some churches, 
elders, deacons, and trustees have decided to study together. 


for service 


Charles Latterner trains radar. technicians 
on “Dew Line” above Arctic Circle. He related experience 


in a former church where controversy threatened to 
split congregation, but left it “stronger than before.” 








RULING ELDERS 


MEASURE THEIR JOB — CONTINUED 


“Christ accepts him, and we try to educate him.” 

The discussion was getting into a dead end; so after a 
time out for a stretching of legs, the session started on an- 
other tack. According to the Bible, Dr. Thomas said, “The 
church is the body of Christ. What does that phrase mean?” 

“It means that our fingers and toes are what Christ uses 
to keep his work alive here on earth.” 

“Not to make a pun,” said another, “but the church em- 
bodies Christ’s way into the law and social customs in com- 
munities where it’s strong enough to do it. Think of the 
wild West towns of a hundred years ago. Men made their 
own law by gunsmoke; might prevailed over right, and 
life was pretty cheap. Then the churches moved in, the 
law of God began to take hold, and now those towns are 
part of Christian civilization” 

“Why,” one elder wanted to know, “couldn't there be 
just as fine a. way of life based on moral law alone like the 
Greek society before the time of Christ?” 

The answer was found in Ephesians 2:12—In Christ 
there are no more “strangers and foreigners.” The Greek 
moral law applied only to the favored class in a particular 
nationality. In the Kingdom of Christ, all are “fellow-citi- 
zens.” 

Deliberate thinking about what Christ expects his church 
to be and do did not come hard to these elders. For a 
number of years New Rochelle Christians have had reason 
to reflect on the difference between the church and all 
wholly human organizations. The North Avenue Presby- 
terians have passed through exciting, but trying, times. 
In ten years they have experienced nearly a total turnover 
in membership. “In one year,” a church officer wryly re- 
calls, “we lost our last six millionaires.” 

Two groups in New Rochelle—Jews and Negroes—have 
grown rapidly since the war. Several years ago, when the 
pastor broached to the session the idea of admitting Ne- 
groes to membership, one elder exclaimed in surprise, “Why 
there’s no choice. We're a Christian church, aren’t we?” 

And somewhat later, when the church officers were la- 
menting the numbers who were leaving their congregation 
to move farther north, one of them remarked only half in 
jest, “We'll just have to get busy and convert the Jews— 
they're the ones who're moving in.” 

Changes of this kind do not come overnight in West- 
chester County. But although Negroes and Jews are still 
debarred from a number of New Rochelle congregations, 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church now counts twelve Ne- 
groes and eight former Jews in its membership. 

A month after this opening session, the elders gathered 
again for their second class in the three-year course. Some 
churches are holding the meetings weekly, but this was 
impracticable at North Avenue Church, 

Again pastor Dan Thomas opened the discussion. “This 
evening our subject is the significance of the incarnation. 
In other words, Jesus is God and what difference does that 
make to us? 

The discussion was under way and very quickly came 
around to the subject of sin. “Outside the churches, people 
think that sin and crime are synonymous.” 

“People feel that they're in this world simply because 
they were born, and they don’t see why they should be 
tainted with original sin.” 
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(The lady elder): “I don’t feel guilty for what Mrs. 
did, but for what I do.” : 
Minister Thomas pointed out that present-day Pre 
terians are not necessarily bound by the copy-book 
of Colonial times. 
In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 
We might believe that each man originates his own 
He read Second Corinthians 5:19—“. . . God was in Chr 
reconciling the world to himself, . . . and entrusting 
us the message of reconciliation” (RSV). 

The word reconciliation intrigued one of the 
“Today we think of an estranged couple making up. May 
that’s what the Bible means: There’s love between 
and man, but we're involved in a misunderstanding » 
quarrel. Christ made it possible for us to stop fighting a 
make up.” 

The elders agreed that, if we avoided thinking that & 
and man were mutually at fault in starting the quand 
this was a helpful analogy. 

“Does the world generally feel the need of such reom 
ciliation?” asked pastor Thomas. 

“People know something's wrong,” one elder felt, “bil 
they won't learn what it is unless the church tells them 

Another believed, “People are confused and dissatisfe( 
but don’t know why. For example, everyone wants me 
money for his work—and that’s natural—but getting mor 
money won't really bring satisfaction till they learn to tak 
pride and joy in the work itself.” 

An elder looked thoughtfully at the ceiling. “It seems 
paradoxical, but every civilization in a period of prosperity 
develops an attitude of eat, drink, and be merry, for te 
morrow we die. In adversity people develop sounder value 
and, strange as it seems, a less pessimistic outlook.” 

“To attain reconciliation with God,” Thomas asked, ‘s 
it necessary to be in the church?” 

“No,” said a man down the table. “Every man has a dé 
rect pipeline to God.” 

“I disagree,” declared a man across from the first. “We 
need the support of like-minded people, and that means 
the Christian church.” 

“Well,” retorted the other, “I’ve worked with too many 
Jews to believe that they cannot be saved simply becaus 
they’re not Christians.” 

Dan Thomas stepped in, reading a passage from the 
Confession of Faith dealing with the “visible church” and 
“ordinary” means of salvation. God’s work of reconciliation, 
it appeared, functions normally through the Christia 
church, but is not strictly limited to operating through 
channels. It would hardly be consistent with God’s omnipe 
tence, Thomas suggested, to suppose that in exception 
human cases he is powerless to act. 

The elders at New Rochelle are probably broadly typical 
of Presbyterian sessions everywhere. They are articulate 
people, able and willing to think out loud. Having worked 
together over hard problems in the past, they don’t mind 
being candid about their differences. They can maintain 
the august Presbyterian tradition of disagreeing on evety- 
thing but the things which hold them together. With thes 
initial meetings, they have entered a period of thought and 
study that will not be over until the fall of 1959, With theit 
colleagues on the board of deacons, these elders have led 
their church through a turbulent period of change. They 
have learned enough to know that the leaders of a Christian 
congregation can never learn too much. 
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What is a child’s-eye view of Sunday school? “Table legs, chair legs, pictures tacked up too high,” Mrs. David Hartin 


















explains to fellow primary teachers as she kneels to approximate child’s height. Observers are (from left): Mrs. Donald 
Jeager, Lend-lease Counselor Eda Borseth—who suggested kneeling maneuver, Mrs. George McClure, and Mrs. Henry Buffington. 


A CHURCH SCHOOL 
GAINS ALTITUDE 


‘“‘We had too few teachers and too many children, 


but major problems became mere puzzles to solve” 


Last spring the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education announced it would be 
able, under a new plan called “Lend-lease 
Counseling Service,’ to assign to a limited 
mumber of congregations a director of 
Christian education who would share teach- 
ing ideas and methods with church work- 
ets during a two- or three-month period. 
Receiving seventy-six applications, the 
Board found it possible to employ six 
“Lend-lease Counselors”; hence, twenty- 

congregations will get the service this 
year. This three-year experiment was made 
feasible by 1956 and 1957 allocations from 
Opportunity Giving of Presbyterian Wom- 
ens Organizations. Congregations desiring 
to obtain a lend-lease counselor in 1958 
can secure application forms from their 
Board of Christian Education field director 
until July 15, The first church to receive 

-lease counseling service was 429- 
member Harundale Community Presbyte- 
flan Church in Glen Burnie, Maryland. 
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by BERNARD IKELER 


ATHERED one day last winter for 

a discussion on child psychology, 

teachers in the primary depart- 

ment of a Presbyterian Sunday school 

in Maryland found they'd let themselves 

in for an experiment which must have 

looked—to an uninformed eye, at least— 
like a not exactly hilarious charade. 

“It was pretty ridiculous,” says Mrs. 
David Hartin, one of the teachers, “and 
a little humiliating. But it did give us a 
chance really to see things from a child’s 
viewpoint. 

“That was the question the discussion 
had come up against,” Mrs. Hartin ex- 
plains. “How do children see Sunday 


school—their classrooms, their teachers? 
. . . I was picked to be the biggest 
guinea pig. I went out in the hall, got 
down on my hands and knees, and came 
back into the classroom on all fours. We 
all laughed, of course, but I'm sure I'd 
have quit right there, except that every- 
body else was down on hands and knees, 
too. 

“Eda—Miss Borseth, who was lead- 
ing the discussion—was the teacher. She 
asked me my name and said how happy 
she was I'd come to Sunday school. I 
felt like bawling. “While you're down 
there,’ Eda said, ‘look around. What do 


you see?” 
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A CHURCH SCHOOL 
GAINS ALTITUDE 


“I saw table legs, chair legs,” Mrs. 
Hartin recalls, “pictures thumb-tacked 
up higher than my head, and books on a 
shelf completely out of reach... . I 
realized that we owed the children who 
came into that classroom every Sunday 
a deep, honest apology.” 

The teaching arm of Harundale Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church in Glen 
Burnie had grown weary. It had held 
the door shut on too many problems too 
long. 

Organized nine years ago in a newly 
built suburb just south of Baltimore and 
not far from Annapolis and Washington, 
D.C., the congregation consists largely 
of young couples with small children. 
The Sunday school has always been 
crowded and understaffed. Building of 
classrooms and recruiting of teachers 
have been outstripped, at every point, 
by the enrollment of more and more 
children. Last fall, several teachers had 
classes with as many as sixty pupils. 
community's public 
school also is crowded, the Board of 
five of the 


eight classrooms; it uses one of them as 


Because the 


Education rents church's 
an office for teachers and four as rooms 
for sixth graders. The arrangement has 
brought the church money that could 
be spent on Sunday school. It also has 
meant four rooms well equipped with 
blackboards, maps, and bulletin boards, 
tables and chairs 


but furnished with 





suitable only for sixth-grade youngsters. 

This furniture headache reached mi- 
graine proportions last September, when 
enrollment (toddler through senior 
high) topped four hundred and the 
church school consequently was forced 
to go ona three-session Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Furniture and space were fairly ade- 
quate for the first hour, from nine to 
ten a.M. But the second hour brought 
trouble: Chairs for the senior-high class 
had to be set up in a room that was al- 
ready overflowing with furniture for 
small children; two rooms equipped 
with small furniture were not used at 
all. 

The third hour, from eleven A.M. un- 
til noon, brought an intolerable situa- 
tion. Small children arrived in great 
number, making it necessary that every 
room be utilized. Six- and seven-year- 
olds had to work at desks built for 
twelve-year-olds, and sit in chairs so 
high that their feet dangled inches 
above the floor. 

Mrs. George McClure, superintendent 
of the church school, points out a further 
problem. “In our home anyway,” she 
says, “Sunday school was a poor match 
for Sunday morning television. Our old- 
est son, Dick, who’s seven, practically 
had to be shoved to the church physi- 
cally. He insisted he was old enough to 
watch cowboy programs now, and too 
old to crayon outline pictures. 

“With so many uncomfortable, un- 
easy children, teachers felt terribly in- 
adequate. The fact that the classrooms 
are used for public school made them 


Pastor Robert S. Bower leads songfest after junior-high church-school class. Fol- 


lowing Miss Borseth’s visit, 


teenage classes were moved to Sunday evening 


to relieve morning crush. Program includes study, worship, and social hour. 
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feel they couldn't use the walls for pie 
tures, disarrange the formal rows of 
chairs, or do anything to make the roomg 
more attractive. 

“Several teachers felt they were sim 
ply babysitting while the parents at 
tended church. Good teaching wasn} 
possible. So keeping order was impor 
tant. Many Sundays, classes were cut 
and dried, as Dick said, ‘Sit in your seat, 
listen to the story, learn the song, leam 
the prayer, and, if you're quiet, at the 
end of the period you can crayon.’ 

“I suppose,” Mrs. McClure says with 
a careful smile, “Dick’s argument dig 
have a real point.” 

Eda Borseth arrived in Harundale op 
October 2. The first “Lend-lease Coum 
selor” employed by the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, she had 
been assigned to Harundale Community 
Presbyterian Church, at the request of 
the session and the synod Christian edu- 
cation committee, for her first tour of 
duty. (A church which receives the 
services of such a counselor, helps pay 
the costs. Hence, the term “Lend-lease 
Counselor.” ) 

Although experienced both as a direc- 
tor of Christian education and as a rov- 
ing consultant on the use of the Christian 
Faith and Life Curriculum, Eda at once 
dispelled the idea that she was an expert 
with a ready-made answer for every 
conceivable question. She made it clear 
that her briefcase contained no master 
plan. 

In small groups and in individual con- 
ferences, she helped teachers and de- 
partment superintendents pinpoint 
problems, and acquainted them with 
filmstrips and printed materials that 
suggested solutions. Visiting with par- 
ents or prospective teachers in their 
homes, she explained the values of the 
Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 
magazines. She arranged for the show- 
ing, at a parent-teacher meeting, of a 
film on how the church and the family 
can work together. 

“Not once while she was here did 
Eda hand out a formula,” says Forrest 
Hurley, chairman of the Christian Edu- 
cation Committee. “But she helped us 
find the direction we should move. She 
helped all of us—teachers, parents, ses- 
sion, congregation—see the importance 
and satisfaction of teaching the Chris- 
tian faith.” : 

virs. Hartin puts it this way: “When 
you asked Eda for advice, she didnt 
spout theory. ‘You know, I was in a little 
church in Missouri,’ she’d say, ‘and they 
solved a problem like this one by . 
Or she'd tell you ‘I remember a church 
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Before Eda Borseth came to counsel, primary classes were 
held in rooms equipped for sixth graders. Crowded condi- 
tions gave teachers little chance to make rooms attractive. 


in California. . . .” I wish I had a dol- 
lar for every time she talked about a 
church somewhere that had worked out 
an answer. 

“But their answers started you think- 
ing,” Mrs. Hartin adds. “And we soon 
got away from the idea that our prob- 
lms were unique. We decided they 
weren't the world’s worst and we could 
do something about them.” 

“Talking with Eda,” says Mrs. Mc- 
Clure, “was a chance to see more of the 
full meaning of Christian education. In 
karning the beauty and wonder of the 
wiverse, children are learning the glory 
and care of God. Eda sharpened my 
awareness of that. I saw how teaching 
children and youngsters well can give 
them something to stand on when they 
rach the questioning period of adoles- 
ence. I realized that an adult has a re- 
ponsibility to teach the Christian faith. 
You become a link in the chain that 
helps move Christianity forward.” 


It's not possible, of course, to set 
down a complete reckoning of what 
wins Harundale Community Presbyte- 
tan Church has made as a result of Eda 
borseth’s counsel. Some of them have 
gun to appear only recently, and for 
hat reason can’t yet be assessed. Others 
vill appear months or years hence. 

And the most important gains are in- 
angibles which can merely be hinted 
#; perhaps through reporting that more 
tildren are showing up for church- 
thool sessions ahead of time and are 
wking their parents to help them with 
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assignments in the reading books, or 
through noting that teachers are putting 
more hours into cooperative, long-range 
lesson planning 

One of the most striking gains oc- 
curred in the nursery department. For- 
merly, the nursery room, called “The 
Cribbery,” was supervised by a woman 
and a teen-age girl, recruited for one or 
two Sundays only. Arriving at the nurs- 
ery, children almost always were greeted 
by a person they didn’t remember. This 
frequently resulted in stormy weather. 

The room is now handled by two 
father-mother teams, signed up for four- 
week stints on an overlapping schedule. 
When a child comes in, he finds at least 
two adults he already knows. “The chil- 
dren are thrilled to have the fathers 
there,” says Mrs. Harold Gray, who 
keeps the duty roster, “and the hitting 
and hair-pulling have stopped. We 
really do teaching.” 

The furniture and space problem has, 
for the most part, been solved by shift- 
ing junior-high class sessions to Sunday 
evening, combining them with choir re- 
hearsal, a snack and social hour, and 
worship. The young people consider this 
a much more “adult” set-up, and point 
out they no longer have to miss class in 
order to sing in the choir at morning 
church services. 

The new plan has eased the tremen- 
dous pressure on the Sunday school ses- 
sions scheduled between nine a.m. and 
noon, Because classes are fewer, seating 
children in chairs too large for them has 
been almost entirely eliminated. More- 
over, a classroom which is to be used at 





at 


Now, with no overcrowding, primary class meets in room 
furnished for age level. With new training, Mrs. David Har- 
tin teaches more creatively, uses more drama and handcrafts. 


one hour can be left free the previous 
hour, affording teachers a chance to ar- 
range the furniture in convenient pat- 
terns, .get out materials, and set up 
displays. 

These and other practical changes, 
plus greater understanding of the child’s 
viewpoint, have enabled teachers to 
break away from undue formality, make 
larger use of dramatizations and handi- 
crafts, and teach more creatively: So 
they, as well as the children, find a much 
deeper satisfaction in Sunday school. 

This, in turn, has meant that more 
persons have been willing to serve as 
teachers. Several classes now have both 
a co-teacher and a secretary. Responsi- 
bilities no longer have to be carried by 
so few shoulders. 

“We've added thirteen new teachers,” 
says the Reverend Robert S. Bower, 
pastor of Harundale Community Pres- 
byterian Church. “We stil! need at least 
fifteen more. We have a few other prob- 
lems still to be solved, too. But we're 
gaining altitude. Before, we had a me- 
diocre church school, and it’s now, I'd 
say, much better than the average. Eda’s 
help was a blessing.” 

Eda Borseth’s tour of duty in Harun- 
dale ended on December 20. At the sta- 
at least thirty 
people—men, women, and children— 
and two family dogs,” Mrs. McClure 
says. “There were the usual going-away 
jokes and good advice. But it’s not easy 
to part with a close friend who has 
helped you understand more clearly 
your children, your church, and your 
faith.” 


tion to see her off were 
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Refugees: 
Praise and Tears 


Church people last month received 
praise from the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Hungarian Refu- 
gee Relief for a “magnificent job” in 
resettlement. Tracy S. Voorhees said a 
total of 30,633 who fled Hungary fol- 
lowing the revolt last fall have been 
brought to this country and helped to 
establish a new life. 

More than half (16,911) were spon- 
sored by Roman Catholic agencies; 
5,295 by Church World Service of the 
National Council of Churches; and 


3,803 by the Hebrew Immigration Aid 
Society. 

But this is only the bright side of 
the refugee situation. 

Mr. Voorhees also announced that the 
refugee reception center at Camp Kil- 
mer, New Jersey, would close at the 


end of April. No explanation was 
needed; the numbers of refugees still 
coming to the United States are so small 
that they can be processed overseas. 

Kilmer’s closing points up in dra- 
matic fashion the slow-down in refugee 
immigration brought on through the dil- 
atory tactics of Congress which has 
consistently failed to act on President 
Eisenhower's recommendations. In Jan- 
uary he asked that legislation be passed 
giving permanent status to 25,000 Hun- 
garians who entered under the “parole” 
provisions of the immigration law. He 
requested further that 70,000 refugees 
from Communism be permitted to come 
to this country annually. 

In Austria, refugee camp officials 
were keeping a sharp watch for at- 
tempted suicides among the 31,000 
Hungarians. One administrator said 
many broke into tears when they heard 
the embassy announcement that the end 
of the United States immigration pro- 
gram appeared in sight. Only five days 
before, the Communist-controlled Hun- 
garian government's “amnesty” period 
for refugees ended. 

“We try to comfort the refugees and 
advise them to emigrate to other coun- 
tries like Canada or Australia,” a camp 
official said earlier this month, “but they 
just won't listen. Many feel that they 
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have been betrayed by Americans for 
the second time—first when they re- 
ceived no arms to fight off the Russians 
during the revolution, and now again.” 

Clearly, church people in the U.S.A.— 
who had carried out a dramatic crash 
program of Hungarian immigration— 
must now follow through by urging their 
legislators to act on the proposals before 
them for a new and sensible refugee 


policy. 


Church and Communism: 
Tragic Sequel 


In 1954, when the controversy sur- 
rounding the investigations of Commu- 
nist activities had reached near-hysteria, 
the General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. drafted a letter to the 
members of the church about the Chris- 
tian view of freedom. 

Last month the old trouble which has 
plagued investigatory committees—im- 
proper procedures leading to damage of 
individuals—erupted again with dread- 
ful results. And this time the commit- 
tee’s indiscretions caused a major 
international incident. 

Early this month another General 
Council statement was issued on the 
subject of U.S. governmental investiga- 
tions. This statement was not Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. and not a reasoned essay on 
rights. It was a fighting denunciation of 
U.S. internal securities procedures issued 
by the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada, that nation’s major 
Protestant church. 

The subject in point was the late E. 
Herbert Norman, Canadian Ambassador 
to Egypt, who killed himself April 4. 
Mr. Norman was reported suffering 
from the strain of overwork and extreme 
depression over the revival of charges 
last month by the U.S. Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee that he had once 
been a Communist. 

“The conscience of the people of the 
United States should be aroused by this 
event,” the statement, issued by the 
Reverend Ernest E. Long, secretary of 
the United Church’s General Council, 
said. 

“It is the duty of the President of the 
U.S. and the Congress to stop such poli- 


ticians and partisans from assassinating 
the characters of innocent men.” The 
statement added that fear, hysteria, and 
unprincipled political ambition had gone 
far beyond the point demanded by se. 
curity in the United States. 

“The practice of determining guilt by 
association is unjust and immoral,” the 
General Council said. “It is bad enough 
for an American committee to presume 
to sit in judgment on an honored servant 
of a friendly ally. It is well-nigh unfor. 
givable that by such an accusation this 
Senate committee has hounded to his 
death a fine public servant who was also 
a highly sensitive man.” 

Guilt or innocence should be deter. 
mined only by competent courts and im- 
partial judges, the statement asserted. It 
said the old charges that Mr. Norman 
was a Communist “had been thoroughly 
investigated by Canada’s External Af- 
fairs Department and by the U.S. State 
Department, and he had been com 
pletely vindicated.” 

The late ambassador, rated as one of 
the finest in the British Commonwealth, 
was born in Japan. His father, United 
Church Missionary Dr. Daniel Norman, 
served in Japan for forty-three years. 

Following the Canadian church's 
protest, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches, announced that the U.S. in- 
terchurch body would discuss the situ- 
ation surrounding the death of Mr. 
Norman at its next meeting, May lI, in 
Chicago. 


South Africa Moves 
To Segregate Churches 


Sooner or later, the Union of South 
Africa will be rocked by a human ee 
plosion of major proportions. 

This month compulsory church seg- 
regation in South Africa came a step 
nearer when the House of Assembly ap- 
proved, 72-43, upon its second reading, 
the government's Native Laws Amend 
ment bill. 


The measure would give the goveri® 


ment the right to prohibit Africans 
worshipping with whites. Before be 

ing a law it must be passed by the Hou 
at a third reading and then by the Ser 
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ate. The latter has a big Nationalist 
(government) Party majority. 

Second reading of the bill provoked 
astormy debate during which a Nation- 
alist member was ordered from the 
chamber and a United Party member 
ycused the government of elevating 
apartheid (segregation) to a religion. 
Professor I. S. Fourie, in making the 
charge, warned the government that the 
apartheid ideology “would come out 
second best in a conflict with the Chris- 
tian ideology.” 

Another United Party member, S. J. 
Marais Steyn, asked Dr. H. F. Ver- 
woerd, the Minister of Native Affairs, 
‘tow in any land attendance at church 
an be considered a ‘public nuisance.’ ” 
This phrase had been used by Minister 
Verwoerd. In reply, Mr. Verwoerd said 
that the church conception of brother- 
hood “was not a matter of physical prox- 
inity but was a spiritual brotherhood.” 

Leaders of all major religious bodies 
in South Africa, except the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, have protested against 
the bill. Some of them served notice on 
the government that they would defy 
the measure if it became law. 


The Church in Korea: 
Double Dose of Courage 


One of the dramatic narratives of 


Korea’s post-invasion resurgence has 
ben the reconstruction of two of the 
ution’s pioneer  institutions—Chosun 


Christian University and Severance Un- 
im Medical College. Founded with 
Presbyterian and Methodist funds and 
nissionary personnel, both institutions 





tained hundreds of young Koreans un- 


terian Educator George L. Paik. 
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til World War II, when a decade-and-a- 
half of hardship began under the Japa- 
nese occupation. 

Years of training experienced teach- 
ing and nursing staffs were lost as the 
Japanese invaders compelled everyone 
to seek war work. Post-war rehabilita- 
tion had barely been completed when 
the Communist invaders struck. Hos- 
pital personnel fled to the coastal island 
of Koje where they founded a hospital 
for refugees. Chosun faculty established 
a tent university for 506 near Pusan. 

Both institutions suffered consider- 
ably each time Seoui changed hands. 
When United Nations forces recaptured 
Seoul a second time, there was little left 
of Severance but shattered buildings; 
Chosun, located on the outskirts of the 
city, fared a bit better. 

From Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
other church people in the United 
States, from United Nations agencies, 
from the Armed Forces of several coun- 
tries came the funds to rebuild Chosun 
and Severance. The Eighth U.S. Army, 
impressed with the incidence of tuber- 
culosis (twenty-five times that of this 
country), contributed the cost of a me- 
morial chest hospital. 

Last month the two institutions 
merged and selected as their president 
L. George Paik, Presbyterian former Ko- 
rean minister of education,: who has 
headed Chosun University since 1945. 

For the new university’s name, the 
board of directors chose Yonsei, which 
combines the first characters in the Ko- 
rean names of the founding schools. 
Loosely translated, Yonsei means—ap- 
propriately enough—“widening _ hori- 
zons.” 


The Church in Education: 
Preparing for a Flood 


Christian College Day, April 28, re- 
minds Presbyterians and other Protes- 
tants throughout the nation of the 
significant role of Christian higher edu- 
cation. In the next few years, all of 
America’s educators will be concentrat- 
ing on a single fact: that the college 
population of the U.S. will more than 
double in the next dozen years. The 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., with forty- 
one colleges and universities in the U.S. 
and thousands of members in other 
schools, has a major responsibility in 
meeting this anticipated flood of stu- 
dents. The following report by Dr. E. 
Fay Campbell, secretary for higher edu- 
cation in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., discusses what the church has 
done and what it must do. 

—Tue Eprrors 


HE most astonishing fact about us 

Americans today is not that we are 
planning to launch artificial moons but 
that we are getting set to rocket into 
cultural altitudes undreamed of a gen- 
eration ago. Already, one out of every 
three young people graduating from our 
high schools goes on to college. In 1975 
the proportion almost certainly will be 
one out of two. 

Currently, more than 3,200,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in this country’s col- 
leges and universities. By 1965 the fig- 
ure will be 5,200,000; by 1970, at least 
6,700,000. 

Is our church ready to play its part 
in this bold, new academic world? Will 
our colleges be able to provide educa- 


Eighth Army hospital unit nears completion on suburban Seoul campus of Yonsei. 
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GIVING per member for colleges and campus centers 


Campus 
centers 





tion of superior quality for addition, 
thousands of young men and womej 
Will our Westminster Foundation ow 
ters be prepared to help larger ay 
larger numbers of university studeny 
in their search for a maturing faith? 
We have solid ground for optimisn 
Since 1950 we have doubled our fina 
cial contributions toward the operating 
expenses of Presbyterian-related qi 
leges. Six years ago, our church had 
2,482,248 members. Our colleges e 
rolled 26,254 students. We allocatej 
from national and regional funds a totd 
of $586,700 to our colleges. This wa 
$.24 per member, $22.35 per student 
During the most recent year for whic 
complete figures are available, (1955), 
membership in our churches reached 
2,736,241 and enrollment in our of 
leges, 28,231. Our support to our forty. 
one colleges rose to $1,164,917-$4 
per member, $41.00 per student. 
The fact remains, however, that we 
do not come out well when we compar 
our giving toward higher education 
with such giving in other major Protes 
tant churches (see chart at left). A su 
vey shows that in the United Luthera 
Church, support to colleges amounted 


Church-related Colleges 


Of the 1,886 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States, 744, or 
40 per cent, are church-related. 
Protestants have 474; Roman Cath- 
olics, 265; Jews, 5. 


to $.59 a member, $73.81 a student. In 
the Methodist Church, the comparable 
figures are $.51 and $65.75; in the Con- 
gregational Christian Church, $.42 and 
$48.09. In the Presbyterian Church 
U.S., the average members gave $.92 to 
colleges, resulting in $105.02 per stv 
dent. 

Whether we make comparisons o 
not, we can conclude that we must 
greatly increase our support of our cdl- 
leges. They must have more money for 
professors’ salaries, plants, and endow- 
ments. Our contributions to Presbyte 
rian-related colleges must be a major 
objective, not merely a minor philan- 
thropy. 

Our colleges have urgent responsibil 
ities. They are our church’s chief source 
of leaders—pastors, missionaries, educt 
tors. At the same time, our colleges sup 
ply recruits to lay professions that cap 
aid, as well as be aided by the church. 
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For example more than 7,000 young 

ple now in our colleges are planning 
to enter the field of public education. 

The colleges related to the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. are under obliga- 
tion to exert what may be a pivotal force 
in the cultural revolution now shaping 
up in the academic world. Free to teach 
the best in the liberal arts tradition, free 
to teach the truth in a Christian context, 
our colleges must train their proper 
share of our expanding student popula- 
tion not only for effective membership in 
society but for vigorous Christian wit- 
ness as well. 

The trend in our support of Westmin- 
ster Foundation centers—now operating 
on 144 campuses—is similar to that in 
our allocations to the colleges. During 
1951, we provided a total of $369,981 
for Westminster Foundation centers, or 
$.15 per member. In 1955, the figures 
were $648,430 and $.24. (In addition, 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
uation during that year appropriated 
from its general money $150,000 for 
challenge funds in connection with cap- 
ital needs of these centers.) But we must 
both improve and expand our campus 
ministry. 

Through these centers in tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities, we can 
make a powerful impact upon this coun- 
try’s culture in the years immediately 
ahead. Here Christian workers are wel- 
comed by students and professors alike. 
Here we can guide great numbers of 
tomorrow’s leading scientists, educators, 
artists, philosophers, lawyers, and busi- 
nessmen in discovering that God is the 
central fact in the universe, that human 
culture achieves real worth only to the 
measure that it assists men toward ma- 
turity in the Christian faith. 


Pensions: Home Is 
Where the Heart Is 


Last year, when the PTA of Palos 
Verdes, California, honored fourth- 
grade teacher Mrs. Pearl F. Russell in 
a “This Is Your Life” program for her 
‘lifetime of devoted service to children 
and to God,” one of her most significant 
decisions was not mentioned. For just 
recently Mrs. Russell has decided to 
leave her home in her will to the Board 
of Pensions for the use of retired min- 
isters and their wives or widows. 

“Those of us who have striven the 
hardest to acquire a home should be 
most glad,” she says, “if it could go on 
being a home for those who have spent 
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their lives serving the church but were 
not able to provide a home for their 
retirement years.” Episodes in the “This 
Is Your Life” program pointed up the 
reasons that lay behind Mrs. Russell’s 
concern for retired churchworkers with- 
out homes. 

During her years at Tarkio, Missouri, 
College she met her future husband, 
Clarence Russell. After their marriage 
and graduation from Municipal Univer- 
sity in Omaha, Nebraska, they both 
worked so that he could attend semi- 
nary. Following his ordination, Mr. Rus- 
sell held pastorates in Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania, and the couple adopted 
a boy and a girl. In 1935, just when the 
couple had paid their last debt incurred 
during the seminary years, Mr. Russell 
died. 

Moving to California, his widow be- 
gan teaching in a private school to sup- 
plement her pension and to pay the 
heavy expenses which mounted up dur- 
ing her small daughter’s six-year-long 
illness and for her funeral. In 1943, Mrs. 
Russell received her master’s degree 
from the University of California and 
began her career in public-school edu- 


cation. 





Mrs. Pearl F. Russell clips a branch of 
red pyracantha berries in the garden of 
her home in San Pedro, California. 


After the war, she accepted her pres- 
ent position, and joined the First Pres- 
byterian Church of San Pedro, of which 
the Reverend Andrew MacCormick is 
pastor. Then, she purchased her attrac- 
tive home in San Pedro. Financially se- 
cure after years of struggle and knowing 
that her son is well-established in a 
career, Mrs. Russell wants to see to it 
that a minister and his wife will have 
a home waiting for them when they are 
ready to retire. 
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“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be”... * } 


sang the poet. And one of the © 
many attractive features of Pres- 
byterian Annuities is the high rate 
of return paid to older annuitants 
—starting at 3% for younger pur- 
chasers, paying as high as 7.4% 
to those of more advanced age. 
For young and old alike Peleg 
terian Annuities have many won- 
derful features which give such 
security in this peplening day 
and age, such as: “ = 
© Absolute safety of funds. 
© Assurance of regularity of Sang 
ments as long as you live. — 
° pia never decrease in 


ee meee tax advantages. _ 
And, of course, the most impor- 
tant feature of all, the great spirit- 
ual satisfaction of knowing that 
* your influence will be felt in the 
future work of the church. 
Fill is the coupon for the com- 
plete story of the many other ad- 
vantages to you in Presbyterian 
Annuities. 
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Asian Churches Hold 
Parley at Prapat 


In the intense heat of northeast Su- 
matra, just above the Equator, more 
than a hundred Asian churchmen met 
last month to discuss their “common 
evangelistic task.” If this had been all 
that took place in Prapat, Indonesia, the 
meeting would have been important 
only in that it had been held. 

The ten-day conference was spon- 
sored jointly by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. It included many leading 
officers of these world-wide organiza- 
tions and other church leaders from 
America, Europe, and Australasia. And 
before it was over it was being hailed 
as “the first regional development of the 
World Council of Churches that had 
taken place anywhere in the world.” 

The more than a hundred Asian 
churchmen from a score of nations 
agreed unanimously that they would 
like to create a new permanent organi- 
zation for continuing cooperation among 
the churches and Christian councils of 
East Asia. 

Bishop Enrique C. Sobrepena of the 


United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines (see P.L., June 9, 56), later elected 
chairman of a group to seek this goal, 
voiced the feelings of the delegates 
when he said, “We have come more 
fully to realize that the churches in Asia 
are ready and eager to share in the 
world-wide task of the Christian mis- 
sion . . . convinced that we can do to- 
gether what we cannot do separately.” 

The churchmen also had several op- 
portunities to observe the work of the 
Protestant church in Indonesia. There 
are some 3,000,000 Protestants in Indo- 
nesia, more than in all of South Amer- 
ica. The Batak Church of Sumatra, 
largest of the Indonesian Protestant de- 
nominations with some 650,000 mem- 
bers, was host to the conferees. 

The strength of this church and the 
Indonesian Protestants it represents was 
indicated by the opening session of the 
parley. More than 75,000 persons, in- 
cluding President Sukarno of Indonesia, 
gathered in a monster open-air rally 
reminiscent of the German Kirchentags. 
This was the largest Protestant meeting 
ever held in Southeast Asia. 

A specially recruited choir of 500 
Batak young people, whose ancestors 





The birth of a new nation, Ghana, was commemorated last month in a Sunday serv- 
ice in Washington Cathedral in the capital city. The sermon was preached by 


Presbyterian Pastor James M. Robinson of New York, N.Y. (dark robe). Other par- 
ticipants were a delegation of Ghana diplomats, who wore handwoven, multicolored 
kente, and Dean Francis Sayre (white surplice). For the first time in the United 
States, the Ghana flag was carried in a procession, and the national anthem sung. 
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practiced cannibalism less than a cep. 
tury ago, sang the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Handel’s The Messiah in their own 
language. Later in the conference the 
delegates divided into five ecumenical 
teams to visit outlying centers of the 
Batak Church. 

During the sessions, Dr. D. T. Niles 
of Ceylon, secretary of the World Coun. 
cil of Churches’ Department of Evangel. 
ism, told the conference that unity 
among the churches of Asia is a vital 
factor in successful evangelism. “Ip 
practical terms,” he said, “this means 
that the work of this conference is to dis. 
cover the means of bringing together the 
crying needs of Asia and the resources 
to meet them that exist abroad.” 

A Korean theologian told delegates to 
the conference they should adopt the 
“system” of the Apostle Paul in their 
evangelistic work. 

Professor I] Seung Kay, of the Pres. 
byterian Theological Seminary at Seoul, 
said St. Paul’s apostolate was a combi- 
nation of preaching, fellowship, and 
service. “These three elements,” he said, 
“also must be present in the modem 
apostolate of the Christian church in the 
East.” 


32 Leadership Schools 
Scheduled for Summer 


For more than a quarter-century, 
Presbyterians have attended in increas- 
ing numbers the summer leadership 
schools sponsored by the church. Last 
summer, attendance at five regional, 
twenty-one synod, and five women’s or- 
ganization schools totaled 10,708. This 
summer thirty-two are scheduled, and 
enrollment will almost certainly be 
larger. 

Conducted chiefly on the campuses 
of Presbyterian-related colleges, the 
schools offer guidance on virtually every 
phase of church life—the Sunday church 
school; youth, adult, and women’s pro 
grams; study of the Bible, Christian be 
liefs, missionary education, and commv- 
nity relationships; church administra- 
tion, recreational activities, and music; 
and the pastor’s task. 

The schools afford volunteer leaders 
an opportunity for personal growth and 
for increased skill in their church re 
sponsibilities. Equally important, they 
equip laymen to share Christian faith 
and leadership techniques through the 
carrying out of training projects in their 
own congregations. 
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The development of synod schools 
has been especially rapid since 1950. 
New schools were opened last summer 
in Colorado, Nebraska, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, and Kentucky, while several 
long-established schools scheduled extra 
terms. This growth will allow the dis- 
continuance in 1957 of the regional 
schools of the East, Midwest, and 
Northwest. In their places will be new 
synod schools in Washington, Oregon, 
Missouri, and Ohio. 

The increase in synod schools also has 
resulted in plans to provide training for 
area leaders through national institutes 
offering specialized instruction in pro- 
gam fields, seminars dealing with 
Christian education problems from the 
standpoint of theology and education, 
and national laboratories emphasizing 
methods of teaching. 

The first laboratory school will be 
conducted, as an experiment, at church- 
related University of Dubuque from 
August 11 to 23. A seminar will be held 
at Ghost Ranch in New Mexico from 
April 28 to May 3. 

A pilot project at Presbyterian-re- 
lated University of Tulsa, July 21 to 
August 3, will afford area leaders oppor- 
tunity to spend one week in special 
study on age-level programs, mission- 
ary education, social education and ac- 
tion, audio-visual materials, and a 
second week in observing and assisting 
in the synod school for Oklahoma. 

[Information on summer leadership 
schools is available from the Board of 
Christian Education, 1105 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; the 
Board’s field directors; or—in the case of 
women’s schools—The Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 819 Witherspoon Build- 
ing. ] 


Foundation Offers 
New Program Plans 


Three new pieces of literature re- 
cently have been made available by the 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church. 

“How Life Insurance Can Serve the 
Church” explains that for a relatively 
small premium payment a substantial 
gift can be made to the Foundation for 
any Presbyterian cause. 

“Concise Manual for Gifts and Be- 
quests in Estate Planning” is the title of 
« booklet summarizing the various 
methods of giving to the Foundation for 
the benefit of the entire church, any 
board or agency, or the local congrega- 
tion. 
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“A Life Income Plan with the Foun- 
dation,” available in a new edition, de- 
scribes briefly how gifts of money or se- 
curities may be made through the Foun- 
dation to any Presbyterian cause while 
paying income to the donor or another 
person during his lifetime. 

[Copies of these items may be ob- 
tained by writing the Foundation of the 
Presbyterian Church, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.] 


Plan for UMT 
Dies With Commission 


Five men quietly handed in their res- 
ignations to President Eisenhower last 
month, thereby bringing to an end an 
issue which embroiled in controversy 
the nation’s churches and military 
leaders. The National Security Training 
Commission was appointed in connec- 
tion with proposals by the President for 
universal military training. Had it been 
enacted, every youth would have under- 
gone six months of training at the age of 
eighteen-and-a-half. 

Repeated efforts to enact UMT legis- 
lation since the end of World War II 
failed in Congress because of 
strong opposition from religious and 
other groups. In 1949 one bill passed by 
the Senate lost by a few votes in the 
House. In 1955, Congress voted a vol- 
untary reserve program fashioned along 
UMT lines but few have enlisted. 


have 


Letters Prove Success 


Of Children’s TV Show 


Success in one of its most easily rec- 
ognized forms—letters from viewers— 
greeted the first in a new series of tele- 
vision shows designed by the National 
Council of Churches expressly for chil- 
dren. In just a few weeks, thousands of 
parents and children had swamped the 
stations with requests for copies of pic- 
ture maps and an Indian sign-language 
instruction sheet offered on the pro- 
grams. 

Called “Off to Adventure,” the series 
ties in with the current Protestant 
church-school theme, the Indian Amer- 
ican. The programs, which unite tele- 
vision and the church school in a 
planned curriculum for the first time, is 
sponsored by local councils of churches 
and ministerial associations in many 
parts of the country. Thirty-five stations 
now carry the series, which is expected 
to be seen over 200 television outlets by 


June. 
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Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIAN LAYMAN HONORED 

Early this month the Greater Chicago 
Churchman’s Association named three 
business executives Laymen of the Year. 
Along with the citation they were pre- 
sented inscribed Bibles in recognition of 
their outstanding Christian service. One 
of them, Mr. Charles H. Albers, is an 
elder of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston, Illinois (the Reverend Harold 
Blake Walker, pastor). He is a member 
of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and in the 
past he served as Vice-Moderator of the 
General Assembly and as moderator of 
the Presbytery of Chicago. 


DATES SET FOR 
INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY 

This year’s Institute of Theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary will be 
held from July 8 to 18. Morning Bible 
Hours will be conducted by David Noel 
Freedman of Western Seminary, and 
Bernard Boyd of the University of North 
Carolina. Convocation speakers will be 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of South India, 
and Graham W. Hardy of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Elective courses will be given 
by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, executive sec- 
retary of the World Council of 
Churches; Alan Richardson, canon of 
Durham Cathedral -in England; Carl 
Michalson of Drew Seminary; Shaun 
Herron, editor of The British Weekly; 
Emile Cailliet, Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., and 
Donald Macleod of Princeton Seminary. 
One of the highlights of the Institute 
will be the appearance of the Bishop's 
Company. In addition to their evening 
performances of Cry, the Beloved 
Country, and Sleep of Prisoners, 
members of the. company plan to con- 
duct afternoon seminars on the produc- 
tion of religious drama in the church. 
[Further information may be obtained 
from the Reverend Donovan Norquist, 
Princeton Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey. ] 


OLYMPIC CHAMP RECEIVES TRIBUTE 
Westfield, New Jersey, went all-out 
recently to welcome Olympic diving 
champion Bob Clotworthy to his home 
town. “Bob Clotworthy Day” culmi- 
nated in a night parade and a demon- 
stration for him in the high school 
auditorium. In response to speeches of 
acclaim for his Olympic achievements, 
Bob paid tribute to the Presbyterian 
life. 


Church for its influence in his 


Bob Clotworthy, Olympic champion, 


While attending Ohio State University 
he attended Indianola Presbyterian 
Church, located just off the campus 
There he became friendly with the pas 
tor, Dr. Frederick E. Christian, who 
coincidentally, is now pastor of The 
Presbyterian Church in Westfield, of 
which Bob is a member. 


NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 
Announcement was made recently of 
the establishment of the “three-two’ 
engineering program of studies by the 
College of Emporia, Kansas, in cooper 
ation with Kansas State College at Man 
hattan. Under the arrangement, stu. 
dents pursuing the course will take three 
years of special pre-engineering work 
at the College of Emporia, followed nor- 
mally by two years of additional work 
at Manhattan. Thus a student will be 
enabled to earn either the Bachelor of 
Arts or the Bachelor of Science degree 
from Emporia and the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree, in one of the fields of ew 
gineering from Kansas State. The new 
plan is in addition to a similar one with 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia, which has been in effect for some 
time. 
@ A grant of $25,000 was recently 
awarded Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana, by the Lilly Foundation to 
cover a three-year expanded program 
in the department of religion. Plans call 
for bringing to Hanover annually an 
outstanding Christian scholar who 
would be in residence for a semester to 
offer seminar courses for both students 
and faculty. Other scholars will also be 
invited to Hanover for short periods, 
and members of the department of re 
ligion will be enabled to visit campuses 
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where successful religious programs are 
in operation. In addition to the above 
nt, the Lilly Foundation has made 
available to Hanover the sum of $18,000 
for a summer workshop on curricular 
and instructional improvement, and a 
visiting scholar program. 
@ The College of Liberal Arts of the 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
lowa, recently became the third under- 
graduate institution to be accredited by 
the American Association of Schools of 
Religious Education. After visiting the 
university, the examining team reported 
to the AASRE, in part, “In keeping with 
the needs of their denomination, they 
are seeking to provide training for 
church workers at both college and sem- 
inary levels and feel that this emphasis 
is very important to them in their total 
program so they are seeking to 
strengthen the work being offered in 
the field of Christian Education. Their 
program at the undergraduate level 
does not seek to replace the work being 
done by the graduate schools of their 
denomination.” 


SEMINARY PROFESSORS HONORED 
Three members of the faculties of 
two Presbyterian theological seminaries 
have been awarded fellowship grants 
for 1957-58 through the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools. They 
are: Dr. Arthur C. Cochrane and the 
Reverend Robert M. Healey of Du- 
buque Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Surjit Singh of San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The three are among the 
twenty-two professors receiving the first 
grants from a $500,000 fellowship pro- 
gram established by the Rockefeller 
family through the Sealantic Fund, Inc. 





Church Broadcasts 


Missionary emphasis on “Let There 
Be Light,” week of May 13—featur- 
ing drama of Sheldon Jackson in 
Nebraska area. Heard on about 300 
radio stations across America. 


Bible questions and answers on 
“Pilgrimage” with J. Carter Swaim 
as consultant. ABC radio network, 
Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 
Children’s color TV series “Off to 
Adventure” available on film to 
local stations. Two thirteen-week 
“The American Indian” 
“Japan.” 


series: and 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

100th. First Presbyterian Church- 
building, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend George V. Gardner, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dr, Robert 
L. Hutchinson, pastor). 

75th. Kill Creek Presbyterian Church, 
R.F.D., Bloomington, Kansas (the Rev- 
erend Charles L. Williams, Jr., pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Vancou- 
ver, Washington (the Reverend Dr. Her- 
bert J. Doran, pastor). During the 
observance a new sanctuary and educa- 
tion building was dedicated. 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, Up- 
land, California (the Reverend Trusten 
A. Hart, pastor). Highlight of the occa- 
sion was the breaking of ground for a 
new church at another location, 

First Presbyterian Church, Wray, 
Colorado (the Reverend W. S. Ickler, 
pastor). 

50th. Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
Lackawanna, New York (the Reverend 
Bruce P. Young, pastor). 

Hope Presbyterian Church, Portland, 
Oregon (the Reverend John H. Van 
Lierop, pastor). At the same time the 
congregation held its first service in the 
new church. 

40th. The Bay Presbyterian Church, 
Bay Village, Ohio (the Reverend Floyd 
W. Ewalt, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Church of the Hills (Presbyterian), 
Evergreen, Colorado (the Reverend 
Donald K. Parnell, pastor), 
church. 

The Lansing Presbyterian Church, 
Lansing, Illinois (the Reverend James 
E. Petersen, pastor), Of a new church. 

Wildwood Presbyterian Church, 
Wildwood, Illinois (the Reverend 
Fletcher B. Thompson, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary, education unit, and a manse. 

Parma-South Presbyterian Church, 
Parma, Ohio (the Reverend Howard B. 
Withers, an education unit 
and dining and kitchen facilities. 

First Presbyterian Church, Watford 
City, North Dakota (the Reverend Rob- 
ert E, Stover, pastor), of a new manse. 

Rhawnhurst Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end Jerold B. Ellison, pastor), for a new 
sanctuary and education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon (the Reverend Dale E. 
Hewitt, pastor), of a new church plant. 
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Where do 
great ideas 
come from? 


Every major advance in our na- 
tion’s civilization, from the days 
of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, has been guided by 
men of vision—minds equipped 
by education to create great 
ideas. 

So, at the very core of our 
progress is the college classroom. 
It is there that the great ideas 
of the future will be born. That 
is why our colleges and univer- 
sities are of vital concern to 
every American. Hampered by 
lack of funds they are doing their 
utmost to raise their teaching 
standards, and to meet the stead- 
ily rising pressure of enrollment. 

They need the help of all who 

love freedom, all ae hope for 
continued progress in science, in 
statesmanship, in the better 
things of life. And they need it 
now! 
For leaflet about the 41 colleges re- 
lated to the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., write to Division of 
Higher Education, PL-808 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








SEEN AND HEARD 
The Mark of the Hawk 


O' THE revolution in missionary ac- 
tivity we had heard a great deal 
during the past few years. But it never 
occurred to us that we would see the 
day when Eartha Kitt would be added 
to the pay roll of the venerable Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. Yet 
the purring, versatile Eartha, star of 
musical comedy and night club shows, 
might be one of the most effective rep- 
resentatives the Board has commis- 
sioned in many a moon. She has been 
cast in the lead of an amazing new film 
that is certain to be the talk of the enter- 
tainment world and of the church as 
well. The Mark of the Hawk is its title, 
though in production phase it was 
known as Accused. It is a Super Scope 
Production in color. a feature film of 
ninety minutes that will be released to 
theaters late next summer. Eartha sen- 
sitively plays the role of Renee, wife of 
a politically astute young African who is 
out to win equality and independence 
for his people. The part calls for her to 
reflect the conflicts and sufferings of her 
husband Obam (Sidney Poitier), and to 
convey through her reactions something 
of the depth of the African’s struggle in 
this era of turmoil. 

No ordinary mission movie is this. 
The cast and the theatrical plan are un- 
usual enough; but the really extraordi- 


nary aspect is its conception. Here is a 
film that goes against the churches’ long 
the gladder 


tradition of telling only 
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news and withholding rougher facts 
about ecclesiastical error and inade- 
quacy. Missionaries have been charged 
with guarding the status quo of white 
superiority in Africa; this film admits it. 
The reins of overseas churches were 
once held tightly in New York; and the 
missionary in this taut film confesses it. 
Mission schools are said to contribute to 
unrest by teaching the uneducated to 
read and write; and this is not glossed 
over. 

It is in fact the daring, controversial 
quality of The Mark of the Hawk that 
will make it successful both as education 
and as entertainment. When Charles 
Tudor Leber, general secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, proposed to 
present the mission message in dramatic 
film form, the Board saw the movie as 
a legitimate part of their missionary pro- 
gram, and they backed him with a size- 
able appropriation. When the produc- 
tion assignment over to 
W. Burton Martin, their executive in 
Broadcasting and Films, the decision 
was firm to cast it with the best actors 
available. Sidney Poitier, who played 
the part of Pastor Msinangu in Cry, the 
Beloved Country and of Miller the col- 
ored pupil in Blackboard Jungle, is 
Obam, the intelligent African leader, 
impatient with a church that does not 
measure up to his explosive challenge of 
self-determination for backward peo- 
ples. Juano Hernandez, who played the 


was turned 
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ever memorable part of the Negro judge 
in Trial, also of Lucas Beauchamp in Jn. 
truder in the Dust, is the African pastor, 
Amugu. John McIntire, veteran of sixty. 
three films (from Francis the Talking 
Mule to Away All Boats), portrays ay 
American missionary who is in Africa 
only because he was invited by the 
young church there. 

This is a motion picture sure to be 
misunderstood by some. The prime min. 
ister of Southern Rhodesia has already 
banned the film because he considers it 
inflammatory. Others have mistakenly 
supposed it to be an anti-Communist 
diatribe. It is nothing if not courageous, 
And it can hardly fail to achieve its edv- 
cational goal—to explain the yeasty na- 
ture of the ecumenical mission both to 
Americans and to peoples of thirty-three 
countries in which our Board is at work. 
It is this aspect that makes the film an 
evangelistic tool, using modern methods 
of communication to explain the mis- 
sionary task and to demonstrate the way 
of Christ. 

Will it be what Variety calls good box 
office? No one knows. But Burton Mar- 
tin says: “We have not gone into this to 
make a profit. But knowing that the 
money put into it may be expendable, 
and if it is, it will have been well spent.” 
The Board is not seeking a commercial 
success although it is not averse to the 
idea. If the venture proves as promising 
as it looks, The Mark of the Hawk 
could be the first of a series, and the 
opening wedge of a new type of mis- 
sionary activity for these revolutionary 
times. 


—J. C. Wynn 





Juano Hernandez, Eartha Kitt, and Sidney Poitier star in The Mark of the Hawk. 
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p in In. 
Pastor, 
‘- Three Words, 
Talking 
rays an 
Africa HEOLOGIAN Emil Brunner examines 
by the three overly familiar wogds in his 
atest book, Faith, Hope, and Love 
> to be Westminster, $1.50). In their Biblical 
ne min. getting, these words refer not to some 
already i vague: unrelated attitude or emotion but 
iders it 0 the faith, the hope, and the love that 
takenly § we found in Jesus Christ. The question 
:munig he asked himself was “Why, in the New 
ageous, Testament, are these three words re- 
its edy. ated in such a close and conspicuous 
sty na. @ wity?” He found that the relationship 
both to & lies in the three dimensions of existence: 
y-three past, present, and future. In Jesus 
t work. @ Christ, we live in the past by faith, in 
film an @ the present by love, and in the future by 
1ethods #§ hope. 
e mis- The event in the past to which we are 
he way i related by faith is the life, death, and 
~ Besurrection of Jesus Christ. It is (in 
od box current terminology) an “I-Thou” re- 
n Mar- § lationship to this historic Person whom 
this to | we know as the one whose death saves 
at the § usfrom the guilt and power of our sins. 
idable, Our hope, the event in the future, is 
spent.” § that Christ will come again in his full 
nercial § gory, showing himself as he really is. 
to the § This hope is for eternal life, and for the 
mising § fulfillment of the Kingdom of God. “We 
Hawk § now that nothing, not even death, can 
rd the § separate us from the love of God which 
f mis- J is in Christ. And that is exactly what 
ionary § eternal life is.” This is but the personal 
aspect of the Jarger hope, which is for 
Wynn §f the redemption of the world at the end 
of time. 
< We live in the present by love, but not 


> Bust any kind of love. Brunner builds his 
* § case on the Greek word agape, which he 
+ Bf tanslates as “unmotivated love ... a 
» Bbve that does not seek to fill my own 
sul, but to fill you; to replenish your 
emptiness and not my own. . . . Agape 
here is clearly love for someone not be- 
cause of what he is, but in spite of his 
being just that.” It is obvious that only 
Christ himself displayed the kind of 
gape love perfectly; and it should be 
dbvious that the origin of such love is 
tot in ourselves but is a gift of God. 


The least satisfactory part of Brun- 
ters book seems to be his exposition of 
hope, possibly because he made this 
the subject of special study in an earlier 
book. The latest volume in the Layman’s 
Theological Library deals with the 
Christian hope in the framework of a 
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Three Books 





Roger L. Shinn 


Christian view of history. The book is 
Life, Death, and Destiny, by Roger L. 
Shinn (Westminster, $1.00). It is strange 
how many people are indifferent to the 
search for meaning in history, when it is 
precisely this search that molds our 
thinking about the meaning and signifi- 
cance of life itself. Dr. Shinn almost 
touches his shoulders to the ground in 
bending over backwards to make these 
difficult subjects understandable and 
clear. Anyone who wants his theology 
solemn and straight-faced will not like 
this book. This is not to say that Dr. 
Shinn is superficial and clever for the 
sake of being clever. He is in command 
of his subject, and he succeeds in illu- 
minating for the layman the Biblical 
teaching on how God acts in history, on 
death and life after death, on the last 
judgment, on heaven and hell, and on 
the return of Christ. 


A time of personal Grisis is not a time 
to study definitions of important ideas. 
If faith is to mean much, it has to be 
brought to the experience; it is seldom 
born there for the first time. This was 
what William H. Armstrong discovered 
when his wife died suddenly, leaving 
him and their three small children under 
nine. He describes his struggle in a small 
but eloquent testimony, Through 
Troubled Waters (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.00). This is a record of a man’s 
doubts and rebellious questionings, the 
children’s attempt to fathom what has 
happened, and the sustaining influence 
of the church’s faith which gives them 
all stability as their loneliness is changed 
to hope through the growing awareness 
of eternal life. —Georce L. Hunt 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ How to Figure Your Tithe. A re- 
vised edition, in a new two-color 
format, of this basic leaflet concern- 
ing tithing has just been made avail- 
able. The leaflet discusses in detail, 
and helps in understanding, the fig- 
uring of the tithe. $1.50 per 100. 
@ What Christ Means to Me. This 
leaflet has been reprinted in a new 
format. It contains a statement of 
faith written in simple, understand- 
able language. It is excellent for 
distribution to Christians and non- 
Christians alike. 2¢. 

@ Inter-American University. A 
new leaflet in the Briefly series, 
which tells the inspiring story of 
the only four-year liberal arts evan- 
gelical college in the Caribbean. 
Formerly called Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the Presbyterian church-re- 
lated university continues to stress 
the knowledge of English, the value 
of skills in arts and crafts, and the 
building of Christian character and 
service. Up to 5, free; additional, 
1¢ each. 

@ Adult Leadership Leaflet-—With 
All Your Mind: This is the first of a 
series of booklets to be prepared to 
help leaders of adults in various 
phases of their work. It presents the 
what, why, and how to study, 
backed up with some concrete re- 
sources. 15¢. 

@ Let’s Discuss It. Many booklets 
have been written on the subject of 
discussion, but this one will be par- 
ticularly useful for adult leaders. It 
is new, concise, and to the point. 
15¢. 

@Christian Education in Our 
Church. Manual prepared for the 
pastor, director, and especially for 
the committee on Christian educa- 
tion. 25¢. 

@ How to Introduce the Manual: 
Christian Education in Our Church. 
Companion booklet for those pre- 
paring to lead study of the manual 
for the first time. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 

71 East Lake St.. Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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RECOVERING THE 
SPRINGS OF GLADNESS 


(Continued from page 13) 


recognizing its author. He does not in- 


spire his advocates to use different 


words from those with which the good 
news is proclaimed. He puts the accent 
in a different place. 

Such diabolical cleverness must force 
us all to wrestle with this possibility. 
The “return to religion” may not be a 


victory for the living Christ. This migra- 
tion provides the enemy an opportunity 
to exploit the church as never before. 

Many of our contemporaries, parched 
with thirst from their long exile in the 
“wastelands” of our time, will ‘seize any 
water offered to them. But it may be 
salt water and not water drawn from 
the springs of gladness! Where that is 
the case, like the house swept of de- 
mons in our Lord’s parable, only to be 
reoccupied by a greater host of demons, 
their “saved” condition will be worse 
than their “lost” one. 

“If God be not our supreme deliverer, 
he is our chief burden” (P. T. Forsyth). 
When the meaning of justification by 
faith is lost, what was meant to be God's 
greatest blessing is transformed into 
life’s greatest burden. 


Who are the saints? 

Why is psychiatry so much in demand 
today? The failure of the church has 
created much of this demand. Many a 
person has ended on the psychiatrist's 
couch because his Christian life did not 
begin, and continue to be nurtured, at 
the springs of gladness. Psychiatry ex- 
presses the meaning of justification bet- 
ter than many Christian laymen and 
clergy. What do we mean by that state- 
ment? Simply this—a patient’s relation- 
ship to his psychiatrist is itself part of 
the healing therapy. This relationship 
encourages him to be himself. What 
brings him to the psychiatrist is the fact 
that he is torn between what he knows 
he is, contrasted with the self he must 
pretend to be—in society, school, church, 
and business. 

The Christian congregation should be 
one place where this deceit is unneces- 
sary. The Christian community ought to 
provide for him the kind of therapeutic 
relationship too often found only on the 
psychiatrist's couch. A congregation 
molded by the meaning of justification 
will provide such satisfying friendships. 

The fellowship of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous may help us recover the true na- 
ture of the church. The first step in 
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joining A.A. is to confess. The “pass- 
words” for admission are these: “My 
name is John Doe and I am an alco- 
holic.” Until an alcoholic is ready to 
honestly face the fact that he is an al- 
coholic, he cannot cease being one. 

Our Presbyterian Book of Common 
Worship asks this question of those 
seeking admission to the Body of Christ: 
“Do you confess your need of the for- 
giveness of sins . . . ?” That means, “Do 
you confess that you are a murderer 
and adulterer?” When anyone seeks ad- 
mission into the church, it is admission 
into such a fellowship of people. The 
Apostles’ Creed calls this kind of fellow- 
ship the “communion of saints.” The 
“saints” are those who have heard God 
call them for fellowship with himself 
just as they are. The true church is not 
a gathering of “good” people, but of 
God’s people. Those who answer God’s 
call are those who know they are not 
good. The person who is a misfit in the 
church is the person with a good con- 
science. He is the fifth columnist who 
betrays the church. 

Our Lord taught us how to recognize 
such corrupters of the church in the 
parable of the Pharisee and publican 
(Luke 18:10 ff.). Both men entered the 
Temple, but only one belonged there. 
The Pharisee thanked God he was not 
an adulterer or murderer. His boldness 
lay in his assumption that he was on 
God’s side. Jesus indicated that he left 
the Temple unaccepted by God. The 
publican was also bold enough to enter 
God's presence. Not because his con- 
science was clear—“God, be merciful to 
me a sinner.” Not because he thought 
he was on God's side, but because he 
knew God was on his side. This man, 
our Lord said, “went down to his house 
justified [accepted].” The publican’s 
courage to pray, in spite of what he 
knew he was,*showed the highest re- 
spect for the mercy of God. He let God, 
not his conscience, have the last word. 
Which means he let God be God and 
did not try to make a god of his con- 
science. 


Learning to forgive—ourselves 
“God will forgive us when we will 
not even forgive ourselves.” Those 
words were spoken by a friend of mine 
who abandoned psychiatric treatment 
when the meaning of justification came 
home to him. A true acceptance of 
God’s mercy enables us to be merciful 
toward others. It should also help us to 
be merciful toward ourselves. Such an 
idea seems strange to many. That fact is 
an indication of how far we have strayed 


from the truth of the gospel. 

Karl Jung, the Swiss psychiatrist, has 
emphasized the difficulty many Chris. 
tians find in being merciful with them. 
selves. He writes: “That I feed the 
hungry, that I forgive an insult, that | 
love my enemy in the name of Christ- 
all these are undoubtedly great virtues, 
What I do unto the least of my brethren, 
that I do unto Christ. But what if | 
should discover that the least amongst 
them all, the poorest of all the beggars 
the most impudent of all the offenders 
the very enemy himself—that these are 
within me, and that I myself stand in 
need of the alms of my own kindness- 
that I myself am the enemy who mus 
be loved—what then? As a rule the 
Christian attitude is then reversed; there 
is no longer any question of love o 
longsuffering; we say to the brother 
within us ‘Raca’ and condemn and rage 
against ourselves. We hide it from the 
world; we refuse to admit our having 
met this least among the lowly in ow- 
selves. Had it been God himself who 
drew near to us in this despicable form, 
we should have denied him a thousand 
times before a single cock had crowed.” 

That insight did not originate with 
psychiatry. Long before the late nine- 
teenth century, John Calvin wrote: “The 
principal hinge on which faith turns is 
this—that we must not consider the 
promises of mercy which the Lord offers 
as true only to others and not to our- 
selves, but rather make them our own 
by embracing them in our hearts” (au- 
thor’s italics). 

These healing promises of mercy r- 
diate from the cross. When the church 
faces again, not the sight of the cross, 
but the Reformers’ insight into the cross, 
the world will find hope once more. We 
shall in awe discover how great is the 
patient love of God for us—so great that 
he willingly endures our blasphemies in 
order to win us for his blessings. 

“We bless thee. . . above all for 

thine inestimable love. . . .” 
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CHILDREN'S STORY by Dorothy Mansur 


SPECIAL GARDENS 


As usual, Johnny was in a hurry to get 
home from school. He dashed up the 
shady sidewalk, then cut across the yard 
of the house next door. 

A sharp whistle that came from his 
xeighbor’s porch reminded Johnny that 
he had raced through David's garden 
again. 

‘Im sorry,” Johnny muttered as he 
dropped to the steps of his own porch. 
‘That’s three times I forgot this week.” 

As long as he could remember, 
Johnny had used the short cut through 
the other yard. Then David and his fam- 
ily had come from their farm to live next 
door. At once the two boys became fast 
friends. 

David had fenced in the end of his 
yard for Biddy—a plump, speckled hen 
-and her fluffy chicks. Outside the 
fence, he had planted neat rows of 
mions and radishes, the plants Johnny 
had trampled. 

“I guess David won’t want to be 
fiends any more,” Johnny decided. 
‘But after all,” he told himself crossly, 
‘m old garden isn’t so important.” He 
got up and went into the kitchen. 

A note on the table from his mother 
told him she’d soon be home. A plate of 
wokies was there too, and Johnny was 
tibbling one when he remembered that 
he had meant to water the nasturtiums 
he had planted to surprise his mother 
m her birthday. 

Johnny had never planted anything 
before. It was David’s garden that had 
given him the idea of growing a present 
for Mother. 

Now Johnny trotted down to where 
the flowers grew behind a hedge near 
the apple tree. He set the hose so that a 
tickle of water flowed into the nastur- 
tum bed. Johnny didn’t want David to 
atch him staring, so he took a couple of 
quick looks toward the other yard where 
David was examining the latch on 
Biddy’s gate. Johnny watched David 
push his bike from the garage and 
peddle swiftly away down the road. 

“He didn’t even ask me to go along,” 
johnny thought, frowning. 

Reaching for a low hanging branch 
ithe apple tree, he swung himself up. 
High up on a branch, he found his fa- 
Write spot. But Johnny didn’t feel con- 
tented, as he always did here. He missed 
David, who usually climbed with him. 
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After a while a brisk breeze began to 
blow. It shook branches and leaves. It 
showered soft fragrant blossoms against 
Johnny’s face. For a second he forgot 
his loneliness and laughed. 

Before he could brush the blossoms 
off, Johnny heard an excited “cluck- 
cluck-cluck.” There was Biddy with her 
chicks in the nasturtium bed. - 

Biddy sounded as if she were laugh- 
ing too because the wind had blown her 
gate open and she had found a fine 
moist place to scratch for worms. 

Johnny scrambled down out of the 
tree and rushed toward Biddy, waving 
his arms and shouting. The hen 
squawked, spread her wings, and ran. 
The chicks cheeped noisily and scat- 
tered in all directions. 

“You—you old garden-wrecker,’ 
Johnny scolded. He reached for an up- 
rooted plant and threw it at the excited 
Biddy. “Don’t you know this garden is 
special?” he yelled. 

Suddenly a surprised look came over 
his face. “Why, maybe David feels like 
this,” he thought, “when I wreck his 
garden. I guess it’s special too, after all 
his work.” 

By now Biddy was picking at the 
plant he had thrown. “She thinks gar- 
dens are just for scratching,” Johnny de- 
cided. “I'd better get her back where 
she belongs.” 

He ran to David’s shed, grabbed a 
handful of grain, and rushed back. He 
tossed a few bits on the path; Biddy and 
her chicks began to eat. As Johnny 
backed away slowly, tossing more grain, 
the chickens followed. He was so busy 
that he didn’t see David ride into his 
yard and stand as if afraid his least 
move might frighten Biddy. But when 
Johnny had her safely in her pen, David 
dropped his bike and came running. 

“I just went to the store for some 
nails. That gate needs mending.” 

“Tll help,” Johnny offered eagerly. 
“And afterward let’s—I mean—why don't 
we plant some of those seeds you had 
left over. It'll help mend your garden, 
where I... .” 

For a minute David looked at Johnny 
uncertainly. Then he seemed to under- 
stand that now Johnny would remember 
not to cut through the garden. 

He said, “It’s a. deal,” and handed 


over the nails. 
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